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The marketing plan’s set... you’re putting together the media list . . . every dollar’s 
got to work overtime. The businesspaper schedule takes tight analysis ...no big 
numbers game here—but sharp selectivity. 


Where do you start? If you’re like many smart media buyers, it’s with the “‘blue 
sheet’’—the ABC statement. This is your primary research . . . the place to look 
for the basic facts ... the voucher for the blue chips! If it’s on the blue sheet, 
you know you can live by it... buy by it! That’s why ABC audited papers 
belong at the top—on any businesspaper list! 


All of the 160 members of Gy: are proud members of @: 


THE ASSOCIATED BusINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Founded 1906 205 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y © 201 NORTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. © 925 15TH ST., NW, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Do you crave car-owners? 


Readers in households 
owning a car 


If an automobile registration is a sign of a good prospect for 


you... you can register The News as your best prospect for 4s es 2 = 22a ee ween en nsenncaas 
good prospects in the New York market. Because The News has News........ 2,830,000 
2,830,000 readers in households owning a car—more than all Sp Meron esr se ete . - 1,180,000 
other New York City morning papers combined! Also more Journal American. . . 910,000 
than all other New York City evening papers combined! And World Telegram & Sun 760,000 
you get more home owners, families with children, high Times... “sss « « oieen (Oe 
incomes, and high education brackets as well! Post 2... «so 5 es OUSREE 

In fact, before you start planning your next advertising Herald Tribune .. . . 550,000 
program, you'll find it profitable to spend some time with the Source: “Profile of the Millions” 


Profile ... the most comprehensive study of newspaper readers Copyright 1055 ly Neti Spe licaie aaa 


ever made. W. R. Simmons & Associates Research interviewed 
10,345 newspaper readers in New York City and suburbs—and 
found out more about them as customers than anybody has ever 
known before. It is also one of the most costly surveys ever made, 
but it can make money for you! Ask your advertising agency, 
or any New York News office, to show you— 
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“Profile of the Millions” eg 


THE |e] NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper... with more than 


twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America... 


220 East 42nd St., New York City... Tribune Tower, Chicago... 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco...3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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ADVERTISING FORECAST 


What credit The tightening shortage of available credit—and rising service charges for in- 
ed stalment buying—could eliminate many of your potential customers for big- 


shortage_means ticket purchases this fall. 


to advertisers: 


Four of the largest sales finance companies (Commercial Credit Co., CIT Finan- 
cial Corp., Associates Investment Co. and General Electric Credit Corp.) have 
boosted interest rates because of the credit shortage. Retailers, too, are jacking 
up service charges on charge accounts. 


Consumers aren't the only ones suffering from unavailable credit. The shortage 
has prompted the government to advise small businesses that some $50,000,000 
is available for loans through the Small Business Administration. 


One of the reasons behind the shortage could be the amount of outstanding debt. 
On September 1, instalment credit hit $29.427 billion. Add to that such non-in- 
stalment debts as charge accounts and single payment loans, and you have out- 
standing credit at a record $37.503 billion. 


Most financiers feel that the government’s relaxation on home mortgage loans 
won't help much, although it will aid the sagging home construction industry. 


Big ticket items obviously suffer most from credit shortages. The critical test will 
come this fall when all the new 1957 model automobiles are introduced, and 
when buyers begin looking for credit to buy them. 


One thing that may give an insight into consumer credit problems (but will be 
too late to affect the present shortage) is a special study of consumer credit started 
by the Federal Reserve Board last spring. It'll be out next January. 


That railroad- In Philadelphia’s U.S. District Court last week, a long-awaited trial finally got 

2 SO under way which, no matter who wins, won't do public relations any good. 

truckers suit 

finally starts: The background of the suit is complicated (Tide—May 5). In 1953, the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Assn. and 37 trucking firms sued the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents’ Conference and 30 railroads for $250 million for violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The ERPC and 16 railroads came back with a $120 million counter- 
claim. 


One of the key points in the suit is the use of so-called “front” groups through 
which publicity releases were channeled, and through which legislation was 
supposedly influenced. This practice is what brought public relations into the 
case and, in the eyes of many PR men, means that PR itself is on trial. Carl 
Byoir & Associates is PR counsel to the railroads, Allied Public Relations Associ- 
ates counsel to the truckers. 


After thrée years of taking depositions in the case, and after a peace-making ef- 
fort that failed, there was still doubt that the case would ever get to court. Now, 
although the trial has started (it’s being heard by Judge Thomas J. Clary, without 
‘ a jury), two days a week are being devoted to out-of-court conferences, lending 


weight to rumors that a settlement is still likely. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


Lever’s new 
Gayla follows 
color trend: 


Dole adds 


more juices: 


Beer and soft 
drink makers 


push premiums: 


More on 
cigarets and 
SS SITS 


cancer: 


Lever Bros. Co., with one complexion soap in test markets, is introducing another. 


Lever’s Dove, a detergent bar, is still being tested in Chicago and other midwest 
cities. Now it is launching in upstate New York a clear, almost transparent, green 
complexion soap called Gayla. Gayla, with lanolin added, comes in a bright 
green and gold foil wrapper, is getting a big ad push (via BBDO) in newspapers, 
radio and spot TV. 


Evidently the color trend which hit detergents (Blue Cheer, Pink Dreft) is also 
reaching toilet soaps: besides Gayla, Camay has been changed to a pink soap by 
P&G, also has a new maroon foil wrap. 


A new ad campaign will be breaking soon (via N.W. Ayer) for Dole’s new line 
of citrus juices. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., world’s largest pineapple producer, has signed an agree- 
ment with Ridge Citrus Concentrate, Inc. (Davenport, Fla.) to process orange and 
grapefruit juices. It marks the first time the famous yellow & blue Dole label 
will appear on any fruit juice other than pineapple (some carrot juice is now mar- 
keted under the Dole label, but on a small scale). 


Since Ridge also makes tangerine juice, frozen orange and grapefruit sections, 
there is a good chance other new products may be marketed under the Dole 
label. Dole’s citrus juice ad campaign is expected to start about the first of the 
year; media haven't been selected yet. 


Beer and soft drink producers are borrowing a page from the promotion book of 
soap makers and turning to premiums in a big way. 


Pabst Brewing Co. is offering plastic beverage coasters with its six-pack—a pre- 
mium introduced, incidentally, after Pabst acquired ex-Colgate soap vice-presi- 
dent M. S. Lachner as president. And the zany Piel Bros., Bert & Harry, are 
plugging a contest with a “romantic island” as first prize. 


Coca-Cola bottling companies are offering dance lesson phonograph records and — 
rubber dolls as premiums; Cott and Dad’s Root Beer are giving re-usable plastic 
bottle caps, Dr. Pepper offers nylon stretch gloves and Nehi gives oven mitts. 
Now Canada Dry is offering a coaster-ashtray, backed by color pages in maga- 
zines plus spot radio and TV, and newspapers. 


Reported as premiums upcoming from these industries: pedigreed dogs and drink- 
ing glasses. 


The cigaret-cancer bugaboo is back again. 


On September 28, the New York World-Telegram & Sun in a copyrighted article 
claimed the American Cancer Society has established a definite link between 
cigaret smoking and lung cancer. A survey of 193,000 subjects, says the news- 
paper, will show cancer death rate 27 times higher for heavy smokers than for 


men who never smoked. 
‘ 


The actual survey will not be ready for months, but you can look for retorts from 
the Tobacco Industry Research Committee in the meantime. 
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“Who says money 
isn’t everything ? 


Look what it’s doing | 


to Arkansas!”’ 


ROBERT BEAUMONT, Vice Pres- 
ident & Account Group Supervi- 
sor, Foote, Cone & Belding, San 
Francisco, previews ‘The Hillbilly 
Rockefeller’ from this week's Post. 


“Newport and Palm Springs better 
watch out. Arkansas is becoming pros- 
perous—and chic—since Winthrop 
Rockefeller moved out there. It took 
three years and $2 million, but his 
farm is one of the nation’s show places 
and his adopted state is really busting 
out all over. Who’d have thought four 
years ago that little old Arkansas 
would become a new promised land!”’ - 


The Satuntay Freniag OTTO GRAHAM'S OWN sToRY:; 


tm Through With Football 
Wio Rocketeer Richest Hillbilly 


WERE TD BUY & $2500 ORESS FoR $59 |. 


MOVE New 
x b 


i j 


in all, 9 articles, 2 serials, 3 short 
stories in the September 29 issue 
f of The Saturday Evening Post. 


ea 
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LETTERS 


Heated point 


Sirs: 


The heat may have had more affect than 
you conceded it in the “Footnote” in your 
July 13th issue headed “Not heat, but 
habit.” 

There you write of “.. . a strong group 
of advertisers who strive for frequency 
and continuity during the rest of the year 
and then quits during the summer.” You 
may have it either of two ways, but not 
both simultaneously: “. . . a strong group 
of advertisers who strive . . . and then 
quit,” or “. . . a strong group. . . which 
strives . . . and then quits.” 


I’m sure that, instead of assigning such ! 
an oversight to habit, you would prefer ‘, 


blaming it on the heat. 
Coley Newman 
Creative Director 
Galloway-Wallace 
Oklahoma City 


Infinitely prefer it, thanks—Ed 


Golden Rule 


Sirs: ates 

“The Perforated Page’—I am reminded 
of the Golden Rule. 

It proves that when you are kind and 
considerate of the other fellow, -he will 
respond. Copy writers should take notice. 

The “mutual benefit” that your page 
projects is often forgotten by the “brains.” 

Thanks, I appreciate your publication 
with or without. 

George E. Patterson 


Product Market Research 
Becton, Dickinson and Co. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Wasteful prestige 


Sirs: 

May I add something to the statement 
by me that you quoted in your issue of 
September 28th concerning my hardware 
store experiment. 

I believe that in my discussion about 
“sufficient versus more,’.I,was not ex- 
plicit enough. Our whole concern is really 
related to the popular idea that the better 
known brand has the advantage per se. 
We believe it is dangerous for, any manu- 
facturer to rest on the flattering know- 
ledge that he has the best known brand ‘in 
his field. The best known brand is usually 
the one that comes up first in somebody’s 
mind if you discuss the product\ category. 
The best known facial tissue is’ Kleenex; 
the best known camera is Kodak, etc. 
However, to be the best known does not 
necessarily result in consumer preference. 
Even those who buy the second best 
known brand usually mention the first if 
one asks them what comes up in their 
minds first. 

To be the best known cannot be the 


“The Heart of Los Angeles”’ 


¥ ¥ Glamorously situ- 
ated and convenient to 
everything, here is a celeb- 
rity crossroads offering the 
very essence of wonderful 
California living 


MEMBER OF THE 
DINERS’ CLUB 


Elected to Board 
of Walter Kidde 


Constructors, Ine. 


W. E. Kelley, president, Walter Kidde 
Nuclear Laboratories, Inc., has been 
elected a director of Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, Inc., 
New York and 
Houston. The 
companies are 
prominent in 
building and en- 
gineering and in 


nuclear develop- 
ment. They are 
prime customers 


for a broad vari- 
ety of products 
and services. 


Mr. Kelley, a 
reader of The 
Wall Street Jour- 
nal, formerly was 
vice - president of 
Catalytic Con- 
struction Company and before that was 
with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Like so many other men who get 
ahead in business, Mr. Kelley finds The 
Journal invaluable. Circulation is 413- 
576, and total readershp nearly double 
that figure. What a medium for adver- 
tisers who like big markets—and the 
endorsement of big men! 
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Fifty-Fifth in a Series 


Try an experiment 
on this page 


Try a simple experiment. Assume 
that you consider this page to have 
some lasting interest. You might 
want to file it or pass it along to an 
associate. Tear it out along the per- 
forated edge. . . . Easy, wasn’t it? 
If you don’t realize how easy and 
satisfactory it was, try tearing out 
pages from a magazine without per- 
forated edges. 


It’s an experiment with us, too, 
but one that sister publication, Sales 
Management, has found eminently 
useful to its readers. It adds sub- 
stantially to our production costs 
and we shall consider it worthwhile 
John C. Sharp only if subcribers will take the 
trouble to tell us they like it. Ad- 
dress letter or post card to Morgan 
Browne, Editor, TIDE, 1564 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 


President 


Hotpoint Co. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. SHARP'S 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


Yean Racha 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-1882 


final aim of any brand. Instead of being 
merely proud of his enormous prestige, 
the advertiser should also take into ac- 
count those situations where the prestige 
is just surplus prestige. This situation pre- 
vails where a motorist skips the station of 
the best known brand in his area merely 
because he sees one car being served— 
he does not want to wait. He drives in the 
the next station. In other words, both 
brands are sufficiently known to make the 
consumer believe in its quality. In fact, 
in discussing the brands with consumers, 
it turns out that they consider the quality 
as equal. However, this situation would 
not exist with an unknown brand. An un- 


Caption by—S. S. BAKER 


“It’s so quiet _you can 
hear a sales curve drop.” 
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Here's something 
for you: one brand i 
Orange drink increased 

in popularity 56% in 
Just two years in 
Minnesota! 


Got it! 
And its favored 
by more than 
a quarter of 
Minnesotas 

users |* 


*Facts from Minnesota Homemaker Survey 
No. 5, available on request from the 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


495,000 pai 
625,000 sunpay 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin 


Words at work 


e Motor transportation is the life- 
blood of America’s economy. 
The highways are its arteries 
—We cannot let them harden! 
—AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


e You won't know you have it 
on, but everyone else will! 
—TIMELY CLOTHES 


Inspired by assorted natives, ca 
lypso jimjams, and a_libera! 
supply of rum and cocoanut 
water. 

JAMAICA JEANS 


Cuddles every curve, yields to 
every movement, gently as a 
lullaby. : 

—FOAMEX MATTRESS 


known brand leaves the consumer in doubt 


as to its quality. 


Once a brand is not best known, but 
sufficiently known, it can outsell the best 
known brand if it offers, on the retail level, 
a slight advantage in. sheer convenience. 


The consequences in respect to advertising 
in such a situation are not to consider 
the advertising wasteful, but to consider it 
wasteful to concentrate on prestige ad- 
vertising. We have had several situations 
of that nature among our own research 
clientele, where our recommendation, 
rather than to reduce the advertising, was 
to shift emphasis away from mere prestige 


toward concrete sales points. 
Alfred Politz 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
New York City 


Aftermath 


Sirs: 


. That was quite a story you wrote 
on my retirement. It has already stimulated 
some letters to me from friends around 


the country. 


Thanks again for your good story .. . 


Chester W. Ruth 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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BRIGHT 


NEW STAR IN 
A BILLION 
DOLLAR 
SKY! 


channel 


@) 
weyB-Tv V 


Sell the $2% billion income in 
the wealthy 5 state, Tri-Cities 
market area... Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee; Johnson 
City, Tennessee; Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
WEED TELEVISION CORPORATION 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,500 trade and class publi- 
cations, as well as every English 
language daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


5 (IPPING 


UREAU 


Is 


157 Chambers St., 


406 West 34th Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo 
Write or Phone for Details. 


NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 


715 Harrison Street 
Topeka, Kansas 


Modern, stylized animation of musical notes 
and instruments is intricately woven into an 
original, fully orchestrated musical background 
which creates the mood for this new Folger’s 
Coffee series. The elegantly gloved feminine 
hand, which appears in Folger’s print adver- 
tising, is used to give visual evidence that 
Folger’s Coffee is ‘distinctively different.” 
These eight and twenty-cecond spots by SARRA 


SARA 8. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 


‘are striking examples of powerfu! acrertising Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
in compact form. Produced by SARRA for 
J. A. FOLGER & CO. through CUNNINGHAM 
& WALSH, INC. 
SPECUCALLS TS. LN VISUAL. SE LLELNG 
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To sell more where more is sold 
eee it's FIRST 3 FIRST! 


A leisurely stroll down a quiet country road is refresh- 
ing but chances are that you won’t meet many sales pros- 
pects. In contrast, the 3 compact city and suburban areas 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—where 18% of all 
U. S. Retail sales are made — deserve and reward a heavier 
advertising effort through First 3 Markets Group. In these 
most profitable markets the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and 
TV thins out; thereby emphasizing the fact that there is no 
substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% COVER- 
AGE of all families in the 3 top markets. 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure * Colorgravure 
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' Lots of sales here 


Your advertising in FIRST 3 MARKETS will not only 
reach and sell the heavy spending shoppers along Fifth 
Avenue, State Street and Market Street, but in addition 
will-influence the families who shop along the many Main 
Streets of the Industrial NORTH and EAST. In 279 counties 
—where 27% of U. S. families account for 30% of the 
nation’s retail sales — FIRST 3 delivers 50% average cov- 
erage of all families. 

To make: your advertising sell more where more is sold 
..-its FIRST 3 FIRST. 

Circulation in excess of 6 MILLION. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
» Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N.Y.News Building, 220 E. 42nd St.Murray Hill 77-4894 * Chicago 11, ll, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0048 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 * Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-8557 
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TIDINGS 


Slow wind 


Having heard that the Texas Co. 
was consolidating its advertising in one 
igency, we immediately ran up to the 
modest office of Donald W. Stewart, 
Texaco’s ad manager, to get the details. 
Sitting behind his desk, heavy-set, 50- 
year-old Stewart explained the agency 
move in the slow, deliberate manner 
of an engineer analyzing a catalytic 
cracker. 

“This thing’s been in the wind for 
two and a half or three years,” said 
Stewart. “We've felt for some time that 
it wasn’t such a good idea to split up 
our account by media. We felt we 
would get better service with a con- 
solidated account. 

“After all,” Stewart continued, “we’re 
not like a food company where different 
brand names are most important. The 
consumer never sees our product; he 
pulls up to a pump and all he sees is 
the hose leading to his gas tank. For 
us, the corporate name is the most im- 
portant thing. 

“Then, too, we're the only oil com- 
pany marketing under one name in all 
48 states. There’s a trend in this in- 
dustry toward more advertising on the 
local level, to meet local competitive 
situations. We have certain areas where 
our national advertising isn’t intensive 
enough, where we need more local ad- 
vertising. That’s one of the reasons 
we're spending more money in news- 
papers this year.” 

While Stewart left the office for a 
few moments to order coffee and-a bun, 
we scribbled some notes. Texaco has 
had three-agencies for many years, is 
now consolidating its $9-10,000,000 ac- 
count*in a single agency. One agency 
can do a better job of analyzing the 
over-alt' picture of advising on the 
most “effective use of media to meet 
both ‘national and local competition. 

Stéwart was back in the office now 
and talking about the problem of pick- 
ing thé agency. 
half ago we began listening to pres- 
entations. We could have picked an 
agency sooner, but it was difficult to 
get the committee together at any given 
time.” - 
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“About a year and a. 


A total of 12 agencies made _pres- 
entations, said Stewart: Erwin, Wasey, 
which has handled Havoline oil, Mar- 
fak lubrication, farm and industrial ad- 
vertising for the many years; Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, which has placed Tex- 
aco’s gasoline advertising in newspa- 
pers, magazines and outdoor also for 
many years; Kudner, Texaco’s radio & 
TV agency for 10 years, and nine other 
agencies—Lennen & Newell, Ted Bates, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Bryan Hous- 
ton, Grant Advertising, Warwick & 
Legler, Wm. Esty, G. M. Basford and 
Foote, Cone & Belding. 


Why did Texaco pick Cunningham & 
Walsh? “The fact that all the agencies 
made good presentations made the de- 


cision difficult,’ Stewart explained. 
“Probably the two biggest factors were 
Cunningham & Walsh’s effective pres- 
entation, and the fact that they'd 
worked closely with us for years and 
knew our problems so well. We just 
decided they could give us the best 
service on the account.” 

Actually, Texaco didn’t pick just one 
agency. While C&W will handle all 
consumer advertising, G. M. Basford 


has been assigned the industrial end 
of the account. But since consumer ad- 
vertising constitutes the “overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the account,” Stewart feels 
that in effect he has one agency work- 
ing on the biggest phase of his prob- 
lem. 

Since the two new agencies don’t take 
over for three months, there aren’t any 
definite plans as yet. “We're not ac- 
tually looking for a new TV show,” said 
Stewart, “but that doesn’t mean we 
wouldn't grab the right show if it came 
along. For the kind of products we 
have, used by. such a broad group of 
people, we need a TV show that ap- 
peals to the broadest possible group. 
This usually means a variety show. 
But after constant exposure, the public 
gets tired of a variety show, the ratings 
drop and we have to look for something 
else.” 

Sitting behind his desk, looking pen- 
sively at the new Socony-Mobil build- 
ing across the street, Stewart has a daily 
reminder of the ever-increasing compe- 
tition in his industry. After three years 
of wrestling with this agency question, 
he admits winningly, “The whole 
thing’s a load off my mind.” 


Joe’s own chili 


The Borden Co. has a great curiosity 
which occasionally results in some odd 
but not necessarily idle information. 
Its latest exploration is into the world’ 
of domesticated men: that is, men who 
like to cook and presumably do other 
such chores. 


Borden has just completed a nde ie. 
of a group it unflatteringly labels “700 °° 


middle-class married males,” which con- 
jures_up a drab picture in. our uncom-. 


‘plicated mind of a great many aproned 
‘and harried men who have surrendered 


completely to the supermarket and .. 
Borden’s vice-president in charge of ~~ 
cottage cheese (it has one). 

If it will make your advertiser heart 
beat any faster, these are some of the 
things Borden now knows about the 
American man. First of all, they cook 
and they shop for what they cook. No 
less than 80% shop for groceries and 
71% also cook at one time or another, 
usually when that monument to the 
flying gnat, the outdoor grill, is in 
operation, or when the wife is sick, 
or for Sunday breakfast, or as a “sur- 
prise” for guests. 

They use prepared packaged: foods 
(two- thirds of them do anyhow) and 
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most buy pretty plain groceries, al- 
though more than half will buy fancy 
items at times, too. They are very con- 
scious of money when they shop; only 
12% follow a strict budget; 58% use 
a hit-and-miss budget, and the rest 
just say to hell with it. 

The really vital information in Bor- 
den’s pioneering work, however, is the 
discovery that of all the married men 
who cook, 64% want to know more 
about cooking, 71% read articles on 
cooking and 86% like to read about 
foods in general. We have no particular 
comment on that, since we’ve had con- 
siderable interest ourselves in Kraft 


Foods commercials featuring recipes, 
but we're thankful that so far at least 
few, if any, food advertisers are appeal- 
ing directly to their male customers. 
It’s studies like Borden’s, however, that 
will bring it on and we'll rue the day 
when the first Pillsbury ad appears in 
Life headlined “Joe makes this downy 
upside down cake in just 90 seconds!” 


Calling all cars 


Television ratings, we suspect, are 
the cause of more advertising ulcers 
and charcoal grey hair than martinis or 
clients. You have A. C. Nielsen attach- 
ing recording devices to TV sets, Video- 
dex paying families to keep TV diaries, 
Trendex calling on the telephone and 
Pulse beating on doors for personal 
interviews. 

Those are pretty diverse systems and 
we hesitate to complicate the advertis- 
ing executive's life further, but duty 
dictates otherwise. Two real estate men, 
one from’ New York and one from 
California will soon be peddling a new 
rating service based on a Volkswagen 
full of electronic gadgets. 

The way we understand it from Peter 
Gorham and Samuel Nellis, the Poll-O- 
Meter truck (that’s what they call it) 
roves through the streets picking up 
frequency waves from TV antennae. 
Through some kind of electronic hocus- 
pocus, these waves are recorded and 


can tell you who is watching what: “It” 
sounds, in short, pretty much like Ra-" 


dox, the system Sindlinger &:Co. used 
to monitor radio homes some years ago. 
By now, Gorham & Nellis (who got 
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Los Angeles’ Calbest Electronics Corp., 
to do the preliminary research in ex- 
change for a piece of the business) 
expect to have six or seven of these 
electronically equipped Volkswagens 
roaming the streets of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego fairly soon. 
In a kind of “public service” PR stunt, 
the vehicles are to monitor audiences 
watching TV. speeches of both Presi- 
dential candidates. The results they 
hope, will be used by the wire services 
(as Poll-O-Meter goes, so goes the 
nation?) 

Then the Poll-O-Meter people hope 
to go national. Their avowed goal is to 
put enough devices and cars on the 
road so that 50% of all 40,000,000 TV 
homes can be surveyed in a month 
according to an accurate sampling sys- 
tem yet to be worked out. 

The company has no commercial 
clients yet and no price list, though it 
does say that it will follow the going 
monthly rate of other ratings services 
(which is enough to frighten us). 


Cocktail hour 


James D. Russell, the congenial presi- 
dent and manager of KKTV, in Colo- 
rado Springs (Colo.), usually makes a 
flying visit to New York City about 
once a month. Once in the big city, he 
makes the rounds of the networks and 
advertising agencies to see his old 
friends and talk about the state of tele- 
vision today over a cocktail or two. 

More than once, Russell has walked 
into an agencyman’s office, and sug- 
gested a cocktail, only to be turned 
down because it wasn’t five o'clock. 
When it gradually became apparent 
that no New York agencymen he knows 
would ever imbibe before the witching 
hour of five, Russell decided to take 
drastic steps. 

Back in Colorado Springs, Russell 
took his wristwatch to a local jeweler, 
had him remove the face, and replace 
it with a specially designed watch face 
—with every numeral a five. Now 
when he makes his monthly junket, and 
the agencymen suggest postponing the 
cocktail until five o’clock, Russell sim- 
ply points out that it’s after five—by his 
watch—and the problem is solved. 


Name. dropper 


Drowsing through a new TV show 
called “Stanley” on NBC the other 
evening, we were shocked wide awake 
by the familiar phrase “J. Walter.” A 
couple of blinks later we identified this 
J. Walter as the hoodlum type lurking 
in the background. We waited expect- 
antly through the rest of the show, but 
J. Walter just continued to glower 


speechlessly. We knew that neither of 
the show’s alternate sponsors use JWT, 
but it still seemed strange enough for us 
to check. 

A call to NBC the next day prompted 
the explanation that “We just wanted 
a name that sounded Madison Avenue- 
ish.” At Max Leibman’s office (he pro- 
duces and directs the show) somebody 
said blandly that “There are loads of 
people named J. Walter. Why, the 
connection with the agency never 
crossed anybody’s mind.” 

Everyone agreed on one thing— 
J. Walter was a one-shot yegg, he won't 
appear again. Personally, we'll wait 
for those Madison Avenue-ish names: 
Al Paul, W. Ayer, or Doyle Dane to 
turn up shortly. 


Tallyho, the moose 


We've long known that Connecticut 
harbored a lot of strange things, espe- 
cially around Westport and Darien, but 
we've never suspected that a wild 
moose would ever be caught with its 
antlers down in such a place. The fact 
is, however, that one has, and Doyle, 
Dane, Bernbach with its usual alert- 
ness is taking advantage of the poor 
thing. 


It was only a matter of hours be- 
tween the news stories on Connecticut's 
wild moose and the appearance of this 
captivating ad in a number of the 
state’s newspapers: 


DON’T SHOOT THE MOOSE 


As distillers of Old Stagg, Kentucky’s 
top bourbon, we have a warm spot 
in our hearts for the moose now 
footloose in Connecticut. So we ap- 
peal to you: don’t shoot! 


We love all animals, but particularly 
the moose or stag. And for very 
good reasons. The stag is the well- 
known symbol of our product. . . 
the bourbon that’s as proud and full 
of character as the animal for which 
it's named. 


So for ourselves (and we invite you 
to do likewise) we raise a glass oj 
hearty Old Stagg to toast the elusive 
moose, and we wish him many years 
of freedom. 
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Pros & cons of multi-packaging 


Container companies are pushing the idea hard. 


There are fields where multi-unit packages sell profitably. 


However, marketers should study such a move with care. 


Here are examples of the idea’s promise and problems. 


{ ov'LL probably do all right if you 
troduce a new product in a package 
* two or more—with the additional 
nit selling for a couple of cents off 
‘ for a couple of cents. Both B. T. 
abbitt and Purex Corp. recently 
unched liquid detergents (Glim and 
rend respectively) that way in a 
rowded, competitive field. You'll prob- 
bly do all right, too, if you market 
wulti-unit packages during holiday sea- 
ms. Mars candies, Early Times bour- 
on and Cannon towels are just three 
xamples of using that technique. 


- But should you market a multi-unit 
ackage year-round, as the beer and 
oft drink people do with such success 
surrently, multi-packages account for 
10re than half beer & soft drink sales)? 
ixperimenting with multi-unit packages 
»day are companies selling auto parts, 
igars, cosmetics, drugs, film, fruit 
nice, hardware, pet food and even 
aint. 

Behind the trend, of course, is the 
ise of one-stop shopping—stocking up 
m a single trip—which housewives in 


at) Vr 
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suburban areas with their new houses 
and large families seem to go for. Sur- 
vey after survey, according to Modern 
Packaging, indicate that housewives will 
buy up to seven units of an item at 
once (there are no figures on the dollar 
amount she'll stop at). The theory be- 
hind multi-packs, of course, is that the 
larger the home inventory, the greater 
the frequency of use—in short, more 
sales for the marketer. 

Just how well that theory holds up in 
practice remains to be seen. What is cer- 
tain is that while the multi-pack idea is 
spreading, so is controversy about how 
valuable a marketing tool it is. Propo- 
nents of multi-packs think the longer 
the same item is around the house, the 
stronger the brand preference. They 
think multi-pack cartons help sales, too, 
by billboarding the product on the 
bulging supermarket shelf. That, in turn, 
makes it easy to integrate package de- 
sign with advertising (as Schaefer beer 
is currently doing). Opponents plead 
profit problems—you have to sell too 
many specially packaged multi-packs , 
to make a reasonable profit. a 


> Even though the packaging business 
from can manufacturers to folding box 
firms are trying to push the multi-pack 
idea, research to support either view is 
scant, The only really significant study 
is currently going on in Philadelphia, 
thanks to the National Canners Assn. 
and American Stores, Inc., a super- 


market operator. Called the Philadel- 
phia Project, its basic aim is to see 
whether shoppers will buy multi-unit 
packages of various products. Prelimi- 
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nary reports indicate that they will, but 
it depends on the product—and surpris- 
ingly the brand. Multi-packs of canned 
corn (American Stores’ Ideal brand) 
resulted in more sales. Multi-packs of 
soup did not for one soup company, 
did for a competitor. 

One of the technique’s longest and 
most successful followers, Sears, Roe- 
buck, has long sold multi-unit packs 
of auto parts, spark plugs (in pliofilm), 
sporting goods and hardware items 
(from screws to cabinet fittings). Re- 
cently it began multi-packing under- 
wear, sheets, hosiery, men’s work 
clothes, film and even motor oil. Latest 
in Sears’ line-up is a package of paint 
(four gallon cans per package). 


>» Sears’ packaging division manager 
Charles W. Harper says multi-unit pack- 
aging increases sales. He reports that 
that selling method reduces package 
costs per unit and brings bigger over- 
all sales at the same over-all cost. Har- 
per cautions that multi-packaging ob- 
viously works best with products that 
are sold—and used—in huge quantity. 
Another key, according to Harper, is 
to find itenis that are not subject to 
perennial style or color changes (as 
spark plugs obviously are not). 
Multi-unit packaging, Harper thinks, 
also “reduces the retailer's housekeep- 
ing’: multi-unit packages are easier to 
landle, store, price mark, display and 
ring up at the checkout counter. Fur- 
ther, such packages speed store traf- 
fic—an important factor since most 
sales occur at night and on Saturdays. 
While Sears finds that the advantages 
of multi-unit selling easily outweigh 
the disadvantages, it does admit some 
drawbacks, too. “Our divisional man- 
agers,” says Harper, “don’t always 
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wholeheartedly accept multi-unit pack- 
aging. They often think that the tech- 
nique makes it necessary to break open 
the package to make a single sale.” In 
addition, Sears finds that selling suc- 
cessfully in bulk varies from sales re- 
gion to sales region—“consumers may 
want multi-packs in one spot, another 
group may prefer buying in singles.” 


> What complicates multi-unit pack- 
aging as a selling technique, according 
to Sears, is the consumer’s attitude. The 
company thinks the big problem is to 
overcome the habit of the single pur- 
chase. Sears, however, believes adver- 
tising programs can accomplish that, 
sell consumers the idea of buying in 
multiples for the home. “We are moy- 
ing into an era,” it says, “when the 
package “buy’ will become an accom- 
plished fact. “Even the success of pack- 
aged kitchens, washer-dryer combina- 
tions and packaged bathroom units con- 
tribute to a change in consumer buying 
habits. So does the idea of a two-car 
family. This is all bound to have an 
effect on purchases of smaller items 
in multi-unit packages.” 

Sears, however, is a special case. 
Some manufacturers can ape its basic 
multi-pack strategy of combining sev- 
eral unwrapped items into one multi- 
unit package, e.g., manufacturers of 
sheets & towels (though Cannon says 
that multi-packaged sheets require too 
high a total price tag to please house- 
wives), automobile equipment like spark 
plugs, hardware such as nails. How- 
ever, items that must be individually 
packaged before they can be combined 
into multi-unit packages are a different 
question—cleansers, juices, film, paint. 


>» Sometimes there is a special reason 


for such a move, and a good case in 
point is Opici Winery (Alta Loma, 
Calif.). It is now testing a carry-carton 
holding four 12.8-ounce bottles of wine 
(two of California sauterne and two 
of California burgundy). 

Opici’s basic sales problem, which 
a consumer survey uncovered, is this: 
people like to drink wine, but seldom 
think to buy it except on special oc- 
casions. The multi-unit package is 
obviously designed to break that bot- 
tleneck by helping consumers to have 
wine on hand. ‘ 

Colgate-Palmolive has a different 
problem. It finds that multi-packs (it’s 
used them for two tubes of dental 
cream, and shave cream & lotion com- 
bination) often sell well. But “it in- 
creases costs every time we use a multi- 
pack. We would actually rather have a 
liquidating offer than a multi-pack. 
Then we have no problem of addi- 
tional labor. But we have to use multi- 
packs to keep up with the enemy.” 


> There are other companies who try 
the multi-pack idea and find that at 
least on the sales front it works. But 
their business is such that they can- 
not truly figure how profitable the 
move might be on a national, year- 
round basis—the only basis on which 
costs and sales results can accurately 
be equated. A company with that 
sort of problem is Minute Maid Corp. 
which has multi-unit packs of concen- 
trated orange juice in some areas of 
the country. “Generally,” says sales 
promotion manager Richard H. Maass, 
“when we market our juice in multi- 
packs, sales increase by around 20%.” 

Yet Maass points out that distribu- 
tion of Minute Maid multi-unit packs 
is spotty (both two-packs and six-packs 
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lich can be broken like egg cartons 
o three-packs). That’s because Min- 
» Maid’s volume of multi-unit packing 
Is off if the price of oranges goes 
) high. “We have to cut back on 
» price of packaging if orange prices 
rease. We can’t put the increase 
orange prices into the selling price 
the consumer.” 


Another company still less than sure 
out multi-packaging although it uses 
is H. J. Heinz. Heinz is one of the 
ip brands being tested in multi-packs 
the Philadelphia Project, but in the 
st it has found multi-packs of soup 
the whole unsuccessful. Explains 
manager C. A. Diamond: “We have 
different kinds of soups. If we try 
pre-select by putting, say, tomato 
1 cream of mushroom in a two-pack, 
nn we run into the customer’s per- 
ial taste. That knocks out our whole 
a of assortment. Our experience 
th soups in multi-packs just has not 
=n too encouraging. 

However, Heinz’s use of multi-packs 
its baby food pays off. “We put a 
ff dozen containers of strained orange 
ce into one package and the results 
that have been good. We think 
» difference is that with strained 
nge juice we are not pre-selecting 
assortment as in soups.” 

Cannon Mills packages towels in 
s of four as a gift item. “Every 
ir,” adds Cannon’s assistant ad man- 
sr George Closkey, “we use a multi- 
kage set to introduce a new line. 
> usually introduce the line in July, 
y it up at Christmas and carry it 
0 the following spring.” 

Sheet packaging is another story. 
'e tried selling sheets in two’s, but, 
the most part, we’ve gone back to 
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singles.” 
don’t go for a package of six sheets : 
which might cost $18 even on sale. ' 
Further, Cannon finds more & more 
women shop for a single white sheet 
and a color sheet or a color sheet and 


a printed sheet combination. That 
makes pre-selection nearly impossible. 


> One of the more intriguing “related 
item” packs to come along in the last 
year is one currently plugged by the 


Virginia Syrup & Candy Corp. (Roan- . 


oke, Va.).. It’s a svecial box designed 
to hold a bottle of maple syrup (Vir- 
ginia Syrup, of course) and a standard 
package of any brand of pancake mix. 
Virginia Syrup salesmen (their firm 
grosses about $100,000-a-year in sales) 
have set up displays of such packages 
in supermarkets in the south. 

Virginia Syrup president Buford D. 
Peters, who’s currently tving in with 
Pillsbury, readily admits that the pack- 
age “is a little too expensive” to pay 
off per se (the package costs 7¢, while 
a 12-ounce bottle of syrup retails for 
30¢; Pillsbury pays nothing for inclu- 
sion in the package). But Peters says 
he’s sold three times as much Virginia 
Syrup because of an increase in single 
unit sales stimulated by the package. 

There’s little doubt that multi-unit 
packaging is spreading to new fields. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., for one, 
claims it’s the first in the-liquor busi- 
ness to introduce two-packs and _six- 
packs (either Early Times or Old For- 
ester), Chalking up the extra packag- 


_ing cost to advertising expenses, Brown- 


Forman’s basic sales.aim is to attract 
the gift market (“We think plenty of 
people would like to give two bottles 
instead of one in an attractive pack- 


age.”). 


Cannon found that women -~ 


Right now, Brown-Forman is experi- 
menting with a Raymond Loewy de- 
signed walnut liquor chest, holding 
a case of Old Forester. The customer 


pays $150 total—about $75 for 12 
fifths, about $75 for the cabinet (see 
above right). 


> If anyone is successful with multi- 
unit packaging on both the sales and 
profits fronts, it’s probably the Ansco 
division of General Aniline & -Film 
Corp. Its 3-Roll Economy Pak was the 
first multiple film package in the pho- 
tographic industry, introduced as a 
way to boost sales:There is, however, 
an advantage to film in packages that 
other products such as detergents or 
beverages cannot enjoy—only one box 
is needed to house the three rolls (both 
packaging and handling cost savings 
allow Ansco to sell the three rolls at 
15¢ off the regular price). Meantime, 
the package achieves this sales aim: it 
enables customers always to have a 
supply of film on hand. Ansco says the 
three-pack accounts for “an increasing 
percentage of our black & white film 
sales each year.” 

“It’s in the cards,” says Modern 
Packaging managing editor Pearl Ha- 
gens, “that, multi-unit packaging will 
grow stronger than it is today. Sure, it 
adds to, .the .cost.-right now,- But it’s 
proved itself in several fields—beer, pet 
food,’ household cleansers, film and 


_banded units of soap. Like other merch- 


andising trends in the beginning stage, 
there..are:a.few.-pioneers who'll bear 
the brunt of. experimentation...But mul- 
ti-units-are selling in the supermarkets. 
And’ the rise of the weekly shopping 
habit—going to the store once on Satur- 
day—is bound to give the idea con- 
tinued impetus.” a 
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New trends in the “cold” war 


e Americans spend $200 million annually for cold remedies. 


© Newest remedy is a “bioflavonoid” capsule called Citroid. 


© Grove Laboratories will spend $2,000,000 to launch it. 


© Sametime, Vick Chemical is testing a similar pill, Impact. 


For syrups, salves, sprays and similar 
remedies to ease cold symptons, cold 
sufferers last year spent $200 million. 
With the U.S. annual average three 
colds per person per year and with dol- 
lars lost in days absent from work esti- 
mated at $5 billion a year, colds are 
clearly today’s most “extensive, expen- 
sive ailment. : 

Just during the mid-winter cold peak, 
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between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 
people will catch cold every day, but 
the fall cold season is already under- 
way and before winter officially begins; 
150 million’ colds will have occurred. 


> The result, of course, is that cold 
remedy marketers are already advertis- 
ing their wares—and not much differ- 
ently from other seasons, with one ex- 


ception. The exception: Clayton Lab 
oratories, a division of 78-year-olc 
Grove Laboratories, Inc. (St. Louis) 
which boasts a brand new cold remedy; 
a bioflavonoid branded Citroid.*-~ 
Grove, which estimates that cole 
tablet sales total $60,000,000 a yea 
(others put it at $50,000,000) and tha 
its venerable cold tablets -(4-Way 
Bromo-Quinine) account for 85% o 
that total, will back up its belief it 
Citroid with a $2,000,000 ad budget- 
“the biggest ever'to-launch a new col 
preparation” (via Dowd, Redfield é 
Johnstone). That adds up to two-fifth 
of Grove’s total budget, the rest ‘o 
which will push its regular cold tablets 
Sametime, Vick Chemical Co., leade 
in several cold remedy fields (ches 
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ibs, cough drops, nose drops, inhalers) 
test marketing a bioflavonoid cold 
iblet, Impact. If the new remedy 
lea catches on, it may succeed where 
1e antihistamines largely failed, at least 
» far—substituting pills for the tradi- 
onal cold aids. 

Bioflavonoids have been known by 
ne name or another since they were 
lentified in 1938 by Dr. Albert Szent- 
yorgyi, winner of a Noble prize for 
is discovery of vitamin C. Flavonoid 
ibstances form a great majority of the 
ellow coloring material found in 
lants. The term bioflavonoids was 
uggested in 1949 as a name to identify 
avonoids which are biologically active 
0 far some 200 have been found to 
imulate some human body. function). 
’f those, the most potent so far tested 
re bioflavonoids found in citrus fruits 
uch as oranges and lemons—the citrus 
ioflavonoids. Large quantities of high- 
, concentrated bioflavonoids can be ex- 
‘acted from the peel of such fruit and 
ut into capsule form. That, in essence, 
; what Grove has done with Citroid, 
10ugh it has added a couple of other 
igredients: ascorbic acid and a pain 
iller. 


- What does the whole concoction ac- 
omplish? Says Grove: “Investigations 
trongly suggest that the bioflavonoid- 
scorbic acid combinations either pro- 
ect the integrity of the capillaries by 
raking them less permeable to infec- 
ion or they fulfill the body’s needs for 
ssistance to its defense mechanism in 
tress conditions caused by infections, 
1cluding the common cold.” 

So far, the Journal of the American 
Aedical Assn. has no analysis of the 
alue of bioflavonoids in combatting 
he common cold, nor does it have 
imilar information on the now well- 
nown antihistamines. 

Grove’s marketing vice-president 
sene K. Foss claims that in test areas 
Nitroid captured 20% of the cold tablet 
narket virtually overnight—and_ that 
vas despite its high price of $1.50 per 
aackage of 16 capsules and $2.50 per 
ackage of 32 (dosage for adults is two 
apsules every three or four hours for as 
ong as needed). 

A major reason for Citroid’s fast suc- 
ess in tests, thinks Foss, is the adver- 
ising strategy Grove used to acquaint 
onsumers with Citroid’s story. Basic- 
lly the same strategy will be used this 
all and winter as Grove strives for 
ational Citroid distribution before too 
nany colds are suffered. 

The test campaign opened in news- 


yapers with a full-page explanatory ad, ° 


Open Letter to the Physicians in (name 
f city)” that was followed three days 
ater by full pages directed to the con- 
umer, headlined “18 Years of Research 
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Leads to Discovery of Medicine’s New- 
est Weapon for Control of Colds” (see 
cut). Ad director R. V. Testement says 
that both ads departed from traditional 
cold remedy copy: “Instead of heavy 
claims in bold type, we used lengthy 
copy—the consumer had to read. 
Though naturally the ads were designed 
to sell, they were relatively conserva- 
tive.” 

Testement and agency officials de- 
cided on that technique after research 
uncovered that a good many “sophisti- 
cated” cold sufferers took no remedies 
of any kind. Testement says the copy 
approach was designed to expand the 
cold tablet market, rather than to “take 
customers away from other medica- 
tions.” 

One minute radio & television spots 
also were used, but sparingly because 
of the complicated citroid story (Grove’s 
4-way cold tablets, of course, rose to 
fame thanks to spot radio and are 
among that medium’s success classics. 

In order to gauge the power of test 
media, a questionnaire reply card was 
included in each introductory package. 
Among the questions asked was, “How 
did you first hear of Citroid?” Of the 
8,000 responses, 53% credited news- 
papers, 13% mentioned television and 
4% listed radio. The remainder men- 
tioned “druggists,” “friends,” etc. <A 
later survey conducted by a research 
firm confirmed the percentages. 


>» Testement and Foss say the situation 
in Detroit also indicated the drawing 
power of newspapers. While Citroid 
captured 20% of the cold tablet mar- 
ket in other cities, it only won 13% 
in the motor capital. They attribute 
the lower figure there to the fact Citroid 
was introduced after a newspaper strike 
began. For the national campaign, 
75% of the Citroid advertising will go 
into newspapers, the rest goes on spot 
radio and television, a few magazines. 

Grove also will work closely with 
druggists to give them good merchan- 
dising tools. These will include fact 
sheets on the bioflavonoids plus in- 
creased counter display materials, etc. 
Mark-up, though, will probably most 
appeal to dealers—they'll keep 69¢ of 
the price of the $1.50 package. 

To support its position, Grove has 
fortified its 50-year-old standby, Bromo- 
Quinine with a bioflavonoid and vita- 
min combination, though different 
from the Citroid formula. The lower 
priced 4-Way cold tablets also have 
been fortified, but not with biofla- 
vonoids, 

Vick Chemical Co. says the biofla- 
vonoid tablet it is test marketing has a 
“distinctive, superior and exclusive in- 
gredient,” but it won’t say what it is 
or what it does. At any rate, Vick is 


expanding its remedy line, will send its 
nasal spray, Medi-Mist to market na- 
tionally this fall; upcoming soon are 
liquid-center cough drops and an anal- 
gesic for aches & pains. 

This year marks a shift in Vick ad- 
vertising from spot to network televi- 
sion (via Morse International). All Vick 
products will be advertised in rotation 
on two evening NBC-TV shows, The 


Wir ‘ ec 
New Wonder Drug Spray 
Clears Away Worst Head Cold Distress 
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Vick Chemical will add a bioflavonoid 
capsule to its stable of remedies soon 
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And on Nasal Spray, Cough Syrup, Chest Rub or Throat Lorenges— 
the name SUPER ANAHIST means “Bost Medicine for Cold’s Distre: 


” 


Anahist will stick to antihistamines 
which nearly double sales annually 
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Big Story (alternately sponsored Fri- 
days with Pall Mall), and the new Jo- 
nathan Winters color show (alternately 
sponsored on Tuesday with Tums). 
Vick products also will be advertised 
in full pages in various magazines. 


> Despite the current interest in biofla-"’ 


vonoids, makers of two leading anti- 
histamines, Anahist Co. (Yonkers, N.Y.) 
and Union Pharmaceutical Co, (Bloom- 
field, N.J.), maker of Inhiston, will_con- 
centrate on them, have no intention 
now of bringing out a pict ay ong 
product. 

Antihistamines bowed in 1949, 
caught on quickly, now boast $23,000,- 
000 a year in sales. Anahist president 
John Newitt says that total anti- 
histamine sales increased 72% in the 
last year, with that coming on top of 
an 88% gain over the two previous 
years. Says Hewitt: “After a great deal 


of research & study, we have decided’ 
against adding bioflavonoids—we think ° ¥ progtant “at all on bioflavonoids. 
ae 


the future is in antihistamines.” 

Hewitt will concentrate Anahist and 
Super Anahist advertising (via Ted 
Bates) on spot television (about 75% of 
the budget), put the other 25% ih 
magazines and radio. 

Sametime, Union Pharmaceutical will 
advertise Inhiston (“Insist on Inhiston”) 
mainly on radio, looking into television 
(via Grey advertising). Radio ads be- 
gan this month on a new ABC network 
evening show, Whispering Streets. 
Backing that up are 33 ten second spots 


‘ Anahist. 
“M, A. McDaniel: 


to be clustered during the peak of the 
cold season in December and January 
(last year Inhiston got only a $30,000 
ad push in magazines and newspapers). 
The company is expanding advertising 
after a hiatus. When antihistamines 


- bowed and met some resistance from 
“physicians, Schering Corp., 


the parent 
company, curtailed Union’s advertising 
for Inhiston. As a result, Inhiston lost 
much of the antihistamine market to 
Says Union vice-president, 
“We have no new 


“products to combat bioflavonoids, but 


we do have a couple of products in 
the laboratory stage. When and if they 
are marketed, they will be more effec- 


“five cold preparations than those pres- 
ently on the market.” 


As for -big ethical drug firms (like 
Wyeth; Smith, Kline & French; Merck, 
Sharp & éHime), Charles J. Kearn, as- 
as 43 the. president and head of 

itch, -at Wyeth, said: “We have no 
No 
alcénstructive use for bioflavonoids 
e human body has’ yet been defi- 
sae shown. . We know they will treat 
the upper respiratory tract, but don’t 


‘know whether they will affect a cold in 


any way. Some tests claimed to show 
that cold sufferers who were given large 
quantities of bioflavonoids were cured 
of their colds. On the other hand, it 


‘hasn’t been determined whether they. 


would have kept their colds any longer 
without bioflavonoid. It’s still a matter 
of clinical interpretation.” 


Who catches cold? 


The common cold is still one of 
medicine’s biggest mysteries—few 
doctors agree on what actually 
constitutes a cold, even fewer on 
how to treat it. 

Though much progress has been 
made toward devéloping vaccines 
against influenza and grippé, there 
is no such aid for the “acute, non- 
descript upper respiratory. « syn- 
drome,” as scientists officially dub 
the cold. Antibiotics, which work 
wonders against bacteria, are use- 
less against the cold, though 
caused, doctors believe, by a virus. 

Many physicians think people 
play host to cold viruses: all the 
time,. but. come down. with sniffles 
& sneezes’ only when something 
abnormal “tr iggers” the germs into 
action. The -“trigger” can range 
“from sex to. sunspots” (some sal- 
emn_ scientists’ have actually ad- 
vanced those factors as cold- 
causers)... Prime suspect, however, 
is weather change—with emotional 


f 


or physical “stress” running close 
seconds. 

Though the cold. strikes virtually 
* everywhere in the world, in the 
U.S. colds are: most prevalent in 
the north’ central states, and- Chi- 


cago has the honor of having the 


_ highest common cold rate. 


. The ordinary cold accounts for 
about 40% of all.U.S. illnesses— 
adult males average about two 


‘ colds a year, women nearly double 


at 


that. And children average six a 
year, making~ them number one 
targets. 

Other cold facts: people in the 
lowest income. bracket get 60% 
more colds than the national aver- 
age—twice the number of those in 
higher brackets. Oddly, farmers 
seem more susceptible than others. 
Small-town dwellers get more colds 
than city folk. Pacific coast area 
residents have fewer colds than 
persons in other regions. Fat peo- 
ple have fewer colds than thin 
ones. 


ee | 
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~sneezing & sniffles, 


Smith, Kline & French also is n 
preparing to market any product cor 
taining bioflavonoids at the preser 
time. The company instead marke’ 
inhalers, two antihistamine product 
nose drops and some other items. Say 
SKF’s G. Fred Roll: “The antihiste 
mines are now recognized as one mor 
very careful tool in the doctor’s med 
cine bag. We have an antihistamin 
and aspirin combination for cold symg 
ton relief that does quite well. Whe 
antihistamine was introduced—just 2 
with most major new drug products: 
there was much hullaballoo and som 
persons credited it with more than : 
could reasonably be expected to de 
Now that the dust has settled, it : 
recognized for the aid which it is, an 
it has settled into its rightful place. 

There is another entry in the col 
remedy field, a “liquid cold medicine 
called Coldene, and made by Pharm 
Craft Corp. (Batavia, Ill.). It claim 
Coldene, basically an antihistamine 
combines the powers of a nose spraj 
antihistamine, gargle, cough  syruy 
chest rub and pain killer in “one goo 
tasting medicine.” Further, Pharma 
Craft claims Coldene will catch a col 
at any one of five different stage: 
sore throat, con 
stant coughing, tight chest, muscula 
aches. A two fluid oz. bottle will re 
tail for $1. National ads are startin 
now in national magazines (via J. Wal 


‘ter Thompson). 


> About two years ago, a number o 
businessmen (including Philip Morri: 
O. Parker McComas and Johns-Man 
ville’s John P. Syme) decided the $i 
billion loss industry faces each yea 
from the cold was too costly to ignore 
They wondered whether absenteeisn 
from colds could be cut as was ab 
senteeism from injuries on the job afte 
money was spent on safety measures 
Early last year, some 75 firms poole 
funds to establish the Common Cok 
Foundation (New York City). 

The foundation makes  researel 
grants to colleges & universities fo 
study on how to fight colds, operate 
on a $500,000 yearly budget. As mor 
firms join, the grants will be increased 

Sametime, work goes ahead on a nev 
cold vaccine developed late last year 
altho its discoverers, Dr. Thomas G 
Ward, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. R. 
Huebner, of the U.S. Public Heal 
Service, plead against over-optimis 
The vaccine combats Type APC vi 
uses, but “it has no effect on the simpl 
cold in the nose from which mo 
people suffer.” While the vaccine g 
front page play, one physician says i 
part in the whole battle against 
common cold is “just one little chip of 
a granite mountain.” 
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FTC's current 
approach to 
Robinson-Patman 


By PHILIP K. SCHWARTZ 


One of the leading legal authorities 

on how Robinson-Patman affects advertising 
and sales, Mr. Schwartz is a partner in the 
New York law firm of Davis & Gilbert, 
among whose clients are some of the 

best known U.S. advertisers. 


N THE past 12 months the impor- 
nce of the Robinson-Patman Act has 


ticipation in 
programs 


network 


such as Chain 


furnishing demonstrators or granting 


advertising allowances. 


merchandising 


Lightning 


‘come more critical to advertisers and 
lvertising agencies than ever before. 
he Federal Trade Commission, now 
ith a Republican majority, is attack- 
g with especial vigor what it con- 
Jers to be violations of Robinson- 
itman. Every advertiser, whether he 
ys his retailers for co-op advertising, 
instore displays, or even offers them 
demonstrator, finds himself involved 
ith the complex and far-reaching pro- 
sions of Robinson-Patman. 


Over the last year, FTC has indi- 
ted its attitude toward Robinson- 
utman with a series of significant 
oceedings: 

Against nine major grocery manu- 
cturers in connection with their par- 


(NBC), Supermarketing (CBS), Radio- 
dizing (ABC) and Mass Merchandising 
(ABC). 

e Against 11 other food manufacturers 
in connection with their participation 
in the special anniversary cooperative 
promotions of Food Fair and Giant 
Food Shopping Center (Washington, 
ECs 


e Against United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., Products Advertising Corp. 
(Whelan’s house agency operated as a 
separate enterprise) and four large drug 
& cosmetic houses in connection with 
the cooperative television programs 
sponsored by Whelan. 


e Against four large cosmetic houses 
in connection with their programs of 


e In addition, the FTC has also insti- 
tuted proceedings against many other 
cooperative advertising arrangements. 
And if all the above suits aren’t enough, 
consider the statement of one FTC 
commissioner to the effect that this is 
just the beginning! 

Then, too, there is the pending $3,- 
000,000 triple damage action against 
A&P and three large food manufac- 
turers based on the latters’ purchase of 
advertising space in Woman’s Day, a 
magazine distributed only in A&P 
stores but published as a separate com- 
mercial venture by a subsidiary of A&P. 
The theory of this extreme application 
of Robinson-Patman is that advertising 
purchased in Woman’s Day is actually 
a special advertising allowance to A&P 


The advertiser is rare today whose marketing program 
esn't involve merchandising promotion. Over the last 
) years, merchandising has tended more & more to 
volve some form of cooperation between the seller (or 
lvertiser) and his customers in the marketing of his 
‘oduct or service. 

Whatever form that cooperation takes, it usually is 
ferred to as “cooperative advertising.” As such, it is 
werned by a complex and often troublesome law known 
the Robinson-Patman Act, passed in 1936. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has two separate sections 
valing with cooperative advertising. One section, 2(d), 
fers to services rendered by the buyer (or retailer) and 
tid for by the seller (or advertiser)— such sevices as co-op 
ls, special displays, etc. The other section, 2(e), refers to 
rvices and facilities rendered by the seller—for example, 
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furnishing demonstrators, etc. Because of the similarity of 
these two sections they are generally treated together. 

Section 2(d) provides that an advertiser cannot make 
a payment to a retailer for a service or facility furnished 
by that retailer unless the advertiser makes that payment 
available on proportionally equal terms to all competitors 
of that retailer. 

Section 2(e), as currently interpreted, provides that 
an advertiser cannot discriminate in favor of one retailer 
by furnishing a service or facility to him without making 
such service or facility available to all competing retailers 
on proportionally equal terms. 

The accompanying article was prepared to offer 
advertisers guidance in the planning of merchandising 
promotions, and to aid advertising agencies in advising their 
clients on the legal problems involved. 
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rather than the purchase of advertising 
space in a publication. 


> The two sections of Robinson-Pat- 
man especially pertinent to advertisers 
are described in the accompanying 
box. Before there can be a violation of 
either section, there must actually be 
competition between the retailer or dis- 
tributor to whom a payment or service 
is given, and another retailer or dis- 
tributor to whom a payment or 
service is not given. A special mer- 
chandising campaign can be conducted 
in one recognized trading area, there- 
fore, and need not necessarily be con- 
ducted in another completely separate 
trading area. 

However, while competing retailers 
must be involved, it is not necessary to 
show that the retailer who did not re- 
ceive the payment or service was dam- 
aged by the discrimination! Section 
2(a) of Robinson-Patman, the basic 
price discrimination section, provides 
that a discrimination in price between 
competing retailers.is not illegal unless 
the effect of the discrimination is “sub- 
stantially to lessen competition.” 


> This raises the question of what con- 
stitutes “competitors.” A simple rule of 
thumb would be to determine whether 


@ Has 


FTC 
changed from the way Democrats ran it? 


under the Republicans 


the retailers involved sell or attempt to 
sell the same product to the same cus- 
tomers. Thus a grocery store in New 
York City is not a competitor of a gro- 
cery store in Denver, obviously, because 
their customers are not the same. But 
a drugstore in New York City which 
sells a particular product is a competi- 
tor of a variety store across the street 
which sells the same product. 

This point was involved in the 
Whelan case, as well as in all other 
proceedings under these two sections of 
Robinson-Patman. In the Whelan case, 
the FTC charged certain manufacturers 
with making payments to Whelan in 
return for promotion of their products 
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on the TV shows involved, and that the 
manufacturers had not made similar 
cooperative advertising payments to 
their other customers who compete 
with Whelan. The competitors which 
FTC claimed it was protecting con- 
sisted of every individual or chain store 
which was a competitor of any Whelan 


@ Are ad agencies joined with their ad- 
vertisers in Robinson-Patman proceedings? 


store in any area covered by the com- 
mercials on the TV shows. 

The same principle applies in the 
Food Fair and Giant Food cases where, 
as part of an anniversary celebration, 
the chains offered to perform special 
promotional activities to all their sup- 
pliers in return for fixed payments. The 
fact that the chain offered the deal to 
all its suppliers on proportionally equal 
terms did not deter this proceeding, 
because the FTC considered the fact 
that the manufacturers involved did not 
offer the same or similar payments to 
all of their own retailers who were 
competing with Food Fair and Giant 
Food. 


> An important point here involves the 
issue raised by one of the examiners. 
If an advertiser accepts a plan offered 
by one of his customers, he said, the 
advertiser then adopts the plan as his 
own, and he must make it available 
on proportionally equal terms tto all his 
other customers competing with the 
customer whose plan he adopted. 

The statute involved requires that a 
merchandising plan be “made avail- 
able” to all competing customers on 
proportionally equal terms. For an ad- 
vertiser, for example, this means that 
his payment or service must actually 
and openly be made known and avail- 
able to all his competing retailers in 
such a manner that they can avail them- 
selves of the service and facilities if 
they desire. 

It is no defense for an advertiser to 
say that any customer who asks for it 
can get it; there is a positive obligation 
on the advertiser’s -part to advise all 


his competing retailers of the plan 
is not even enough for an advertiser 
tell his salesmen, in good faith, to no 
all retailers; the advertiser must m 
certain that the information actu 
reaches every competing retailer, e 
though the advertiser may know t 
certain retailers are not in a positior 
take advantage of the particular of 

The payment made by the advert 
is not to exceed the amount spent 
the retailer. This seems to be an ol 
ous rule, but it was highlighted by 
Trade Practice Conference Rules 
mulgated last December by the F 
for the corset and brassiere industry 


> One of the rules relates to the wi 
spread (but legally questionable) p: 
tice of paying at national line rates 
advertising by a retailer, even tho 
the retailer might only pay for the 
vertising at the lower local rates | 
pocket the difference. The theory 
hind this practice is that the retaile 
entitled to receive payment for 

value to the advertiser of the serv. 
rendered, and the national line 1 
represents such value. However, asst 
ing these Trade Conference Prac 
Rules represent the thinking of 

FTC, this method of computing { 
ment may have to be changed. 

A corollary of the preceding rul 
that it is the obligation of the ad 
tiser to see to it that a retailer actu 
does what he is supposed to do be! 
the advertiser pays. For example 
may not be sufficient for the advert 
merely to accept a tear sheet as c 


@ Does a bigger advertiser get more 
tention from FTC than a smaller | 


plete proof of performance; he she 
also have satisfactory proof that 
ads appeared the requisite numbe! 
times. 

The payments made by the ad 
tiser should have a reasonable rela 
to the value of the services perfor 
by the retailer—if it doesn’t, the ex 
portion of the payment would me 
constitute a price reduction. TI 
should also be some system for es 
lishing some value for the services | 
formed by the retailer. 
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Now, a word about the phrase used 
both sections 2(d) and 2(e): “pro- 
yrtionally equal terms.” Until a few 
ars ago, the FTC took the position 
at an advertiser had to have the 


Why does 
late Robinson-Patman and not another? 


FTC let one advertiser 


act promotion or merchandising 
ogram for all competing retailers. If 
offered one retailer a demonstrator, 
had to offer demonstrators to all— 
could not offer the others newspaper 
vertising. If he paid one retailer for 
wspaper advertising, he had to pay 
e others for newspaper advertising— 
t for radio advertising or handbills. 
But today an advertiser may have a 
omotional program in which alter- 
te services are made available to his 
mpeting retailers. He can pay for 
wspaper advertising by some retail- 
;, for radio advertising by others, for 
ndbills by others, etc. Furthermore, 
is not necessary that each service 
exactly as good or as valuable to one 
ailer as an alternate service is to a 
mpeting retailer; nor is it mneces- 
y that every feature of the program 

usable by, or even suitable for, 
ery retailer. However, every com- 
ting retailer should be able to par- 
ipate in the plan on some basis and 
ould be reasonably able to take ad- 
ntage of at least one of the alternates. 


The basic test is that there must be 
effort or intent on the part of the 
vertiser to favor one retailer over 
y competing retailer, and that the 
in be “honest in its purpose and fair 
d reasonable in its application.” If 
is test is met, it is also possible that 
» payment for each type of service 
n be different; for example, if pay- 
nt is computed on a per case basis, 
certain amount per case could be 
id for newspaper advertising, a 
aller amount per case could be paid 
- handbill and radio advertising, and 
still smaller amount per case could 
paid for store displays—provided, 
wever, that there must always be a 
r and reasonable relation between 
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the alternates provided and the respec- 
tive payments. 

“How do my competitors get away 
with it?” you may ask. Unfortunately, 
it is no defense that “Everyone else is 
doing it.” And you cannot say to FTC, 
“Why pick on me? Why don’t you 
stop my competitors?” FTC alone se- 
lects the companies it wants to proceed 
against. In the Whelan case, for ex- 
ample, FTC proceeded against only 
four manufacturers as “typical” even 
though it admitted right in the com- 
plaint that 57 manufacturers had par- 
ticipated in the programs in 1954! 


> How important is the size or prom- 
inence of a company when it comes to 
possible action by FTC? Undoubtedly 
it is an important factor. The larger 
the company, the more people know of 
its practices, the more people are af- 
fected, the more likelihood of com- 
plaints being filed. And, from the 
FTC’s point of view, the more likely 
a question of significant public interest 
will be involved. 

What about FTC proceedings against 
advertising agencies and media? With 
only one exception, no case has ever 
been instituted under Robinson-Patman 
against an advertising agency: the cur- 
rent Whelan case. There, Whelan’s 
house agency (a wholly owned subsid- 
ary) was joined as a respondent be- 
cause it “planned, originated and pro- 
moted” advertising for Whelan and was 
tthe “agent and instrumentality” for 
Whelan in connection with the chal- 
lenged activities. 

In the normal course of events, an 
advertising agency will not be joined 
by FTC with its client in proceedings 


® How far must advertisers go in see- 
ing retailers live up to their obligations? 


under Robinson-Patman. A _ house 
agency, even when operated as a com- 
pletely separate venture, is more likely 
to be joined in a proceeding by FTC 
solely because of the close legal rela- 
tionship to the advertiser, but even then 


- FTC would first have to find that the 


agency was an “instrumentality” for 
carrying out the merchandising 
program. 

The same principle applies with re- 


gard to media. If FTC can show that 
the medium is the instrumentality for 
carrying out a merchandising program, 
it could proceed against the medium 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which in general 
terms prohibits unfair methods of com- 
petition. FTC claims that “knowingly 
to induce or receive” illegal discrimi- 


@ Huw do you determine which of your 
retailers are competitive and which aren’t? 


natory payments or services constitutes 
“unfair competition” under section 5. 
On this theory FTC could proceed 
against any firm which it considers to 
be instrumental in effectuating a dis- 
criminatory merchandising program. 
(Incidentally, it is under this section 
FTC is proceeding against Whelan, 
Food Fair, Giant Foods, etc.) 

In the current proceedings mentioned 
above, involving “Chain Lightning’— 
(NBC), “Supermarketing”—(CBS), “Ra- 
diodizing”—(ABC) and “Mass Merchan- 
dising”—(ABC), FTC claims that the 
networks, serving as intermediaries, en- 
tered into agreements with grocery 
chains whereby, for free radio or tele- 
vision time, the chains agreed to give 
in-store promotions to specific products 
in their stores located in the area 
reached by the network station used; 
with this additional promotion as an 
extra inducement, the networks then 
solicited the manufacturers to buy tele- 
vision or radio time at regular rates. 

FTC claims that this tie-in was all 
arranged by the networks and indirectly 
constitutes the giving by the manufac- 
turers of promotional allowances—free 
time—to favored customers. However, 
despite the fact that FTC considers the 
networks to be instrumental in effectu- 
ating these merchandising programs, 
one reason why FTC did not proceed 
against them was to avoid the separate 
issue at this time of whether FTC or 
FCC has jurisdiction; FTC first wants 
to settle the basic legal principle as to 
whether or not the program itself 
violates the Act. 


> The advertising agency and the ad- 
vertiser should be very careful in con- 
sidering such arrangements. They must 
be examined carefully from the point of 
view of the advertiser. If the adver- 
tiser participates in this arrangement 
(whereby certain chains or customers 
get free time or space or some other 
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the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Luring girdle buyers 
into fitting room 


As many a cosmetic salesperson 
knows only too well, a woman may 
spend a maddening amount of 
time deciding which shade of lip- 
stick to buy. But when it comes 
to a bra or girdle, her 
natural impulse is to 
glance at what’s shown 
and say “charge and 
send it.” 

Dismayed by _ this 
haphazard method of 
buying foundation gar- 
ments, the H. W. Gos- 
sard Co. (Chicago), a 
major manufacturer, 
has for seven years 
conducted a _praise- 
worthy campaign to 
lure women into the fitting room. 

“A woman whose girdle pinches 
is an unhappy customer,” is the 
understatement of the year offered 
by Wayne Baudette, director of 
sales. He adds: “She'll buy a bra 
off the counter and if it isn’t satis- 
fying—and many times it isn’t— 
shell damn the manufacturer and 
damn the retailer. Customer loy- 
alty is built on comfort.” 

A major obstacle to telling the 
story to the public is newspaper 


_,bashfulness about photographs of 
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women wearing “unmentionables.” 
But what can’t be said in pictures 
can often be said with cartoons 
and sketches. The Public Rela- 
tions Board (Chicago), which has 
handled the PR part of the cam- 
paign, has operated on this prin- 
ciple in a way that should be 
enlightening to others faced with 
a similar problem. Among other 
things, it has developed: a cartoon 
series depicting pitfalls to be 
avoided in girdle-fitting; another 
on “The Care and Feeding of 
Your Girdle” (reprints made a 
dandy envelope stuffer); and an 
effective technique for coordinat- 
ing foundation sketches with fash- 
ion photographs. 


Easier moving day 


Some years ago, when I held 
down a full-time job writing maga- 
zme* copy, I was contemptuous of 
women who complained about 
household chores. Cleaning closets, 
playing hostess to the painters— 
what: were they compared to the 
strain of meeting deadlines? Now, 
having played the roles of both 
career girl and housewife, I know 


better. A household upheaval has 
proved just as harrowing as an of- 
fice crisis. 

Since moving day is a_ black 
event on any woman’s calendar, 
I’m heartened by a recent refine- 
ment. The Sherman Paper Prod- 
ucts Co. (Newton, Mass.) has 
devised a new service for packing 
china and _ glassware. 
One of those using it 
is Allied Van Lines, the 
long-distance movers, 
under the — exclusive 
name of Kleen Pack. 

Instead of messy ex- 
celsior and grimy 
shredded _ newspaper, 
cups and saucers are 
wrapped in strips of 
corrugated paper simi- 
lar to that used by 
department stores and 
gift shops. - Two of the major ad- 
vantages: debris at both ends of 
the move is diminished, and ob- 
jects do not have to be washed 
after unpacking. There’s also less 
breakage, fire hazard and chance 
of loss. Surprisingly, the service 
costs no more than the old- 
fashioned technique and will make 
an arduous undertaking noticeably 
easier for many women. 


Complaint department 


e Magazines seem bogged down 
in a rut of articles about reducing 
and royalty. I’m also surprised 
at the heavy dose of morbidity 
that has permeated what was once 
known as “light” fiction. So-called 
hammock reading is now likely 
to cause gooseflesh even in hot 
weather. 


e Can anything be done to elimi- 
nate the air pocket found in so 
many cracker packagesP As a 
result of unoccupied space, too 
many crackers are chipped and 
broken from being shaken up en 
route, 


e My wall-type can opener is won- 
derful to use but difficult to clean. 
How about making one with de- 
tachable parts? 


e Another prosaic product in need 
of improvement is the homely pot- 
holder. Wanted: one that’s sturdy, 
attractive, and (most important of 
all) washable. 


e I’m an avid fan of aerosol con- 
tainers, but had a hard _ time get- 
ting the spray to work on two re- 
cent cosmetic purchases. More 
careful adjustment and inspection 
at the factory would be desirable. 


advantage) will he be offering any a 
ternate service to all his other con 
peting customers? If not, then consid 
carefully the known attitude of th 
Commission. 

On the other hand, many advertise 
still participate on the purely practic; 
basis that FTC can’t (and apparent! 
isn’t going to) proceed against ever 
body, and they might as well get th 


_benefits of the arrangements while the 


can. Then again, there are a few ac 
vertisers who continue to participat 
because they do not think FTC will k 
successful. 


> One final point of general interes 
In October, 1953, for the first time 1 
20 years, the Republicans attained 
majority on the Commission. Sinc 
that time, has there been any notic 
able change in activity, procedures, e1 
forcement or interpretation as con 
pared with the prior Democrat 
administrations. 

Yes and no. With regard to pr 
cedure, the present Commission shoy 
a much more businesslike approach. _ 
has revised its procedures to eliminat 
a tremendous amount of red tape, de 
lay and expense; it issues meaningfi 
opinions with every decisions; it he 
speeded up the processing of matte1 
from start to finish; it has substantiall 
reduced the necessity for extende 
trials and hearings; it more efficient 
follows through on the enforcement ¢ 
completed cases. 

All these improvements have er 
abled the FTC to assume a larger cas 
load, extend its investigations, institut 
more proceedings, and in general be 
come much more active than most ¢ 
its predecessors. 

As for interpretation of Robinsor 
Patman, there has been no significar 
change which can be attributed solel 
to the present Commission. As show 
by thé previously discussed cases, th 
present Commission is still prohibitin 
certain activities even where no injur 
to competition is shown. It is still pre 
ceeding against one or a few violatot 
where many others are known to b 
engaging in the identical practices- 
thus showing that FTC is not enforcin: 
Robinson-Patman on __ proportionall 
equal terms (to use FTC’s own words; 


> As a result, the business world cai 
now say it has an FTC which is mor 
businesslike in certain respects, bu 
which is more “active” than previou 
Commissions. This raises the interest 
ing question: which is better for busi 
ness, a technical, un-businesslike ap 
proach by FTC, with inadequate en 
forcement, or an FTC with a mor 
practical businessman’s approach ant 
more effective enforcement? ‘ 
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Report on the first innovation in hosiery since nylon: 


Stretchable stockings 


Men’s, children’s stretch hose sell better than women’s. 


® Women’s hosiery makers at odds on the product's future. 


@ Burlington Hosiery plans fall ad campaign to help sales. 


NCS which U.S. women 
buy to the tune of a pair every three 
weeks, have come a long way since 
Bering Straits Eskimo women began 
wrapping their legs in grass some 
2,000 years ago. Today’s hosiery in- 
dustry is a near one billion dollar a 
year business. Last year manufacturers 
produced more than 60,000,000 dozen 
pairs of women’s nylons alone. 

Nylons, of course, have been the 
thing in women’s hosiery since 1939. 
There have only been two innovations 
—both very recent. Stretchable nylons, 
designed to give “second-skin” fit, and 
a twin-thread construction which uses 
two threads woven parallel as com- 
pared to the traditional single thread— 
for longer wear and added sheerness 
(both regular and stretchable nylons 
can use the idea), 

Interwoven Stocking Co. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.) claims credit for in- 
troducing stretch nylon socks for men 
in 1953, at $1.50 a pair. They were 
marketed as a novelty, something to 
cause talk and stir up the industry. 
Officials blank-facedly admit they 
never believed the stockings would 
catch on, that they’d be more than just 
an oddity. But men liked them, and 
within two years they had won more 
than 50% of the men’s market. This 
phenomenal success, of course, led 
women’s hosiery manufacturers into the 
stretchable business fast. 

The first pair of women’s stretchable 
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Berkshire, the other large maker, will switch to a new product. 


nylons, called Stocking X, was put on 
the market in August, 1954, by the 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills. Hosiery 
prices currently average 25% lower 
than in 1950—and the prospect of a 
better product, at a better price, also 
encouraged makers. By January, 1955, 
three other firms — Burlington Indus- 
tries, Inc. (New York City), Berkshire 
Knitting Mills (Reading, Pa.) and Dav- 
enport Hosiery Mills (New York City)— 
had stretchable nylons on retail coun- 
ters. While Burlington and Berkshire 
generally are conceded to be the big- 
gest in both regular and _ stretchable 
women’s hosiery, some 40-odd firms 
now make stretchable stockings, almost 
every large and medium sized firm in 
the hosiery industry (there are more 
than 700 firms making women’s stock- 
ings but 40 or so account for nearly 
half the total production, and all the 
major brand names). 


> Says Howard Kaiser, sales director 
of Burlington’s hosiery division: “Our 
fundamental reason for developing this 
new product (stretch nylons) was to 
get a larger share of our output into a 
higher price range.” (Burlington’s Bur- 
mil Cameo stretchable retails at $1.65 
to $1.95 a pair, compared with about 
$1.35 a pair for the firm’s largest sell- 
ing conventional nylons). Adds Roy E. 
Tilles, Jr., sales vice-president of 
Gotham Hosiery Co. (New York): “The 
industry had to have something to re- 


sales sag 


build volume in the $1.50 to $1.95 
a pair price range.” 

To get a better price, stretch nylons, 
of course, had to offer the women 
something extra. That something extra 
has been the snugger fit (“they feel just 
like a second skin”) and a somewhat 
sheerer look (“they're not as glossy as 
regulars”). But these two qualities in 
a way also are the stretch stockings 
drawbacks: because the fit is so snug, 
women find them “unbearably warm” 
in the summer, and sales dropped off 
in the summer of 1955, again this year. 


> Just what is a stretch nylon? The 
main difference from the conventional 
is that stretch nylons are made from 
specially processed and knitted nylon 


STOP RUNS! | 


New Berkshire stockings stop runs~* 
starting at top and toe 

No more runs « 

Kahiin 


fain ¥ 


fs Sh 10. 1M a Dale | 
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Berkshire, other big hosiery maker, 
will push a new kind of old nylon 
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AR ORDINARY SHEER NYLONS 


diiee subbelte=: 


SHEER TWIN-THREAD STRETCH STOCKINGS..11.65 and 1.95 — 
OTHER OUBBELIFE STYLES 51.35 ond 1,50 : 


This fall, Burlington will use carcards heavily to try to send stretchable stocking sales back up again. 


t “grows” to leg size when it’s put 
then, always trying to return to the 
yinal size, hugs the wearer’s leg 
re tightly than other hosiery. 
Manufacturers of stretch stockings 
claim they have a “unique” process 
1 are loath to reveal it. Basically, 
ugh, stretch nylons are made from 
n that’s twisted very tightly, heat 
ated, then knitted in a special man- 
. The twisting makes the yarn more 
stic than usual. Even an inert piece 
string will become elastic if twisted 
1e same thing applies to nylon. The 
sted yarn is heat treated to “set” its 
1ension. Once set, nylon develops a 
emory of its original size, and al- 
ys seeks to return to those dimen- 
ns. 

The twisted yarn is springier than 
mal nylon, adding another head- 
ie for manufacturers using it on 
h-speed knitting machines. Because 
the twisting, a strand cf right- 
isted yarn has to be knitted parallel 
a left-twisted strand so the stocking, 
en it comes off the machine, won’t 
rl. It’s the twist and combination of 
ht and left handed yarns that give 
atch stockings a corrugated appear- 
xe that some people object to. 
There is another way of making 
stchable nylon—the Helenca process 
ut the finished stockings don’t have 
- almost invisible sheerness prized 
most women. The more easily han- 
dd Helenca yarn is used almost ex- 
sively in men’s and children’s stretch 
lons, where fashion decrees are some- 
at less rigid. 


And that’s where stretch socks have 
1 their biggest success. The men’s 
siery market is almost 50% stretch 
w, and children’s more than that— 
ne estimates run to 75%. The big 
nefit in children’s hose, of course, 
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is the fact that fast-growing feet out- 
grow a sock before they wear them out. 
The biggest makers of men’s socks are 
the Chester H. Roth Co. (New York 
City) maker of Esquire; Interwoven; 
Phoenix (Milwaukee) and also Bur- 
lington. 

Latest development in the men’s and 
children’s stretch field socks is a table 
of “Minimum Standards of Measure- 
ment for Stretch Hosiery,” established 
by the Men’s & Children’s Committee 
of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. Objective is to set up stand- 
ards which are simple and practical to 
apply (buyers and distributors receive 
sizing boards on which they can meas- 
ure stretch requirements). The asso- 
ciation hopes this will rid the industry 
of a deluge of “cheaper” socks, some 
faultily made, and that it “will improve 
the fit, quality and acceptability” of 
stretch socks. 


> After women’s stretch socks were in- 
troduced, they captured 25% of the 
market in some areas. By the summer 
of 1955, though sales slumped, they 
picked up again in the winter. Last 
summer sales again dipped. Some 
manufacturers look for another uptrend 
and are increasing their fall advertising 
promotion. 

Says a hosiery buyer at R. H. Macy 
Co. (New York City). “Women’s stretch- 
able hosiery runs about 8 to 15% of 
sales now, compared with 20 to 25% at 
the beginning. Sales are now leveling 
off but they do pick up somewhat in 
the cold weather. Now that some of 
the firms are going to push with more 


advertising this fall, we look for an 


increase in sales.” 

One of the firms planning a big fall 
advertising campaign is Burlington (via 
Donahue & Coe). It’s Cameo stretch 
stocking will be particularly heavily 


promoted on carcards (see cut). Says 
ad director T. Mitchell: “We think 
stretch stockings acceptance by women 
is much slower than it should be. Of 
course, its debatable at which level we 
are: still introducing? partial success? 
But we don’t think stretchables have 
reached their share of the market. The 
industry has not reached the point in 
sales of women’s hosiery that it’s 
reached in sales of men’s this long 
after introduction. That’s why we're 
still giving them an advertising push.” 
Mitchell thinks heavy carcard adver- 
tising gets good attention, and it will 
be followed up with color pages in 
fashion magazines. The company also 
will use spot radio, but shies from spot 
TV because of the cost. Radio is con- 
centrated in 77 cities, where stretch 
stocking sales estimates run from 12 to 
25% of the market. 

Burlington also will push seamless 
stretchables and its new. “dubbelife” 
stretchables—Burlington’s name for the 
twin thread process (“the life of your 
stocking no longer hangs by a single 
thread”). 


> Twin-thread is the latest develop- 
ment in the hosiery industry, and it 
means just that. Twin threads, rather 
than just one, are knitted parallel. If 
one breaks, the other will hold, pre- 
venting a run, and the stocking’s use 
is prolonged. 

Berkshire, the other big name in 
women’s hosiery, is not promoting 
stretchables, but twin-thread regular 
nylons in its new newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign (via Oglivy, Benson & 
Mather). Says a Berkshire spokesman: 
“We think we might be whipping a 
dead horse with stretchables. Six 
months ago they were timely, now we 
think they're declining—volume is de- 
clining, and they’ve passed the peak. 
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TIDE Lacabrahge Sera 


Why advertisers don't pre-test ads 


|| hea the emphasis on scientific 
planning in advertising today — despite 
the rapid growth of research into all 
phases of consumer preferences and 
motivations—less than one-third of the 
leading advertisers in the U.S. pre-test 
their advertising. 

This is the startling revelation in a 
survey of the Tide Leadership Panel. 
These leading executives, representing 
a wide cross-section of U.S. advertisers, 
were asked about their experiences with 
pre-testing and their attitudes towards 
it. Amazingly enough, an overwhelm- 
ing majority (63%) do no pre-testing at 
all; they claim it is too costly, usually 
inconclusive and generally too time- 
consuming. 

The research director of a Chicago 
ad agency speaks for a majority of the 
Panel when he says, “Too much time 
and money is spent on mechanical ap- 


Donahue & Coe’s Samm Baker 
It serves as a guidepost. 
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Almost two out of three advertisers don’t pre-test their ads. 
The reasons: it’s too costly, inconclusive, time-consuming. 
Those who do pre-test, however, say it’s well worthwhile. 


But all agree that better research techniques are needed. 


proaches. The attitude that any pre- 
testing is better than no pre-testing has 
resulted in the continuation of a lot of 
primitive techniques and a_ general 
neglect of new technique development.” 


> Most of the 32% who pre-test their 
advertising on a regular basis, how- 
ever, believe in it strongly; they claim 
consistently good correlation between 
pre-test and post-tests, and between 
pre-test and sales. The remaining 5% 
use pre-tests occasionally for a variety 
of reasons: as a final check on new 
campaigns, to point up accuracy of 
“emotional appeals,” to test actual copy 
or art, or merely “when in doubt.” 
Many Panelists who do not use pre- 
testing consider it unsuitable for their 
products or services. They point out, 
for example, that pre-testing may be 
highly effective for a consumer product 


Gerber’s Earl D. Johnson 
The information is pretty accurate. 


but worthless for an industrial orci 
As one marketing executive puts it 
“Pre-testing is fine for companies whos 
products can be measured directly 
consumer demand. For industrial pr 
ucts like ours, pre-testing would be ; 
waste of time.” | 

Who does your pre-testing, Tid 
asked the Leadership Panel? Whil 
most Panelists say their agency handle 
the job, almost as many explain tha 
it’s done within their own company 
usually by their research department 
A much smaller group makes use o 
outside specialists in the advertisin; 
research field. 


> When it comes to pre-testing tech 
niques, however, there is a wide vari 
ance. While most Panel members sa 
they try to treat each pre-test as al 
individual problem and vary the meth 
ods used accordingly, certain techniqu 
seem to be most popular: in order 0 
their use by companies represented 01 
the Panel these are jury panels, spli 
runs, testing in special markets an¢ 
depth interviews. Also mentioned wer 
direct mail, taking dummies house-to 
house and coupons. 

Of these Panelists who pre-test thei 


BBDO’s Richard Risteen 
We're interested in selling effects. 
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Monsanto’s William R. Farrell 
We have a long way to go. 


vertising, three out of four say they’re 
‘isfied with the results—with some 
servations. The remaining one out of 
ur who wasn’t satisfied with the re- 
ts also qualified his answer with 
servations. 

Typical comments on results are: 
Jerome Hardy, advertising director, 
yubleday & Co.: “It’s a lovely kind 
research which pays its own way.” 


R. E. Johnson, vice-president, United 
rlines: “We get some indication as 
the effectiveness of various copy 
proaches to a particular problem.” 


Samm S. Baker, executive staff, 
mahue & Co.: “[Pre-testing] usually 
ves as a guidepost for further think- 
ty and action, if results are inconclu- 
e; if results are conclusive, [it] speeds 
tion.” 

Earle D. Johnson, marketing vice- 
2sident, Gerber Products: “... We 
lieve that we secure pretty accurate 
ormation on interest, readability, be- 
vability and on consumer reaction 
d over-all impressions.” 


Llewellyn B. Van Doren, executive 
e-president, Morey, Humm & John- 
ne: “Campaigns pre-tested have 
ually] proved successful.” 


W. R. Spurlock, executive director 

merchandising, Eli Lilly: “Too 
ich time is required to get answers, 
1 conditions have sometimes changed 
the time the answers are available.” 
Neil Charity, assistant to the presi- 
nt, Coty: “This is research at the 
‘o-Magnon art’ stage and represents 
yery thin base on which to spend a 
lion dollars.” 
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American Radiator’s Robert Williams 
More split runs would help. 


Donald F. Barnes, advertising direc- 
tor, Institute of Life Insurance: “When 
we get a clear delineation of good 
against mediocre, it’s helpful. When 
we run into a vast confusion of play- 
backs, it tends to confuse us.” 


William R. Farrell, advertising direc- 
tor, Monsanto Chemical: “I couldn’t 
give a qualified ‘yes’ or ‘no’. . . I don’t 
think we will ever be satisfied with our 
pre-testing methods and will be con- 
stantly hopeful of improving them. I 
think we have come a great way in 
recent years but have much to do 
towards further improvements.” 


> Almost as a rule, those ad executives 
who aren't satisfied with the results of 
pre-testing are the same ones who insist 
it isn’t worth the cost. The vice-presi- 
dent of one large eastern company 
which makes frequent use of pre-test 
is typical of many Panelists. Says he, 
plaintively: “Sometimes I wonder.” 
Many suggestions for improving pre- 
testing techniques were received from 
both those who do not ordinarily pre- 
test advertising and those who do. Most 
executives on the Panel would like to 
see magazines make more split runs 
available; many state the need for new 
methods of pre-testing TV commercials. 
Some suggest an industry survey on the 
subject. Here are a few comments from 
a representative sampling of Panelists: 


_ Glenn E. Carter, assistant vice- 
president, Bank of America: “Most 
present methods don’t go deep enough. 
We should learn more about what a 
given ad does to the reader. Is he 
motivated to change an opinion, retain 


an old one, does he ae we had 
desired? To what extent have we ac- 
complished something aside from ‘read 
most’ or ‘recognized’?” 

Richard N. Risteen, marketing de- 
partment, BBDO: “We are more inter- 
ested in testing the selling effect of 
specific advertising programs and are 
devoting study towards workable meth- 
ods of achieving this objective.” 

George Abrams, advertising vice- 
president, Revlon: “There is a great 
need for better methods of pre-testing 
TV commercials economically. Print 
pre-test methods are fine and need 
little improvement.” 

R. W. Williams, advertising manager, 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp.: “ . More magazines might 
offer split runs at little or no extra 
cost.” 

Oakley Bidwell, vice - president, 
Campbell Mithun: “Pre-testing can be- 
come a menace to creativity if allowed 
to be overemphasized. We don’t pre- 
test all ads and probably never will. Asa 
gentle guide, to point the way, research 
can help the creative. But once re- 
search is allowed to dictate, good-by 
creativity. Good-by great, inspired 
advertising!” 

David Mayer, president, Market Psy- 
chology: “Pre-testing must be improved 
because of the complexity of media and 
the increasing cost of investment in 
campaigns.” 

Joseph F. Zarish, vice-president, In- 
ternational Furniture Co.: “Instead of 
using panels or calling consumers into 
offices, have a local representative talk 
to local people. They will have more 
confidence in someone they know is 
local [and] will respond more truthfully 
in their own homes.” 

Everette D. Biddle, president, Biddle 
Co. Advertising: “We consider one- 
third of all advertising a complete waste 
because it is based on the opinions of 
a small group or an individual who 
thinks he can foretell the reactions of 
people. No one can.” 


A. E. Calver, advertising & PR direc- 
tor, The Upson Co.: “Agencies should 
give the subject intensive study and be 
better prepared to come with specific 
proposals based on their pre-testing of 
markets. To some extent this is being 
done by some agencies but too much of 
the testing is perfunctory and inconclu- 
sive.” 

J. D. Young, vice-president, John A. 
Huston Co., Ltd.: “I feel that almost 
everybody connected with pre-testing 
advertising wants to kid himself with 
results. Very often a test campaign is 
recommended by the agency which, if 
successful, is not economically practica- 
ble for a cross-country campaign.” 
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A Florida ad agency proves: 


Competitors make contented client: 


@ Miami Beach’s Harris & Whitebrook has competitive clients. 


e A unique agency philosophy keeps them all happy. 


e@ Here’s how this unusual system—and the agency—works. 


L OOK in any gag file under “Miami 
Hotels” and you are sure to find some 
joke about “last year’s hotel,” a punch- 
line which like “last year’s pearls” ex- 
presses the transitory nature of great- 
ness. But to Harris & Whitebrook, 
Miami Beach (Fla.) advertising agency, 
last year’s hotel is no joke—it’s a client. 
So, for that matter, is this year’s, and 
probably next year’s, too. 

The largest independent agency in 
Florida, with annual billings exceeding 
$2,000,000 (Grant Advertising’s Miami 
branch is 15% larger in personnel and 
billing), Harris & Whitebrook currently 
numbers 12 hotels as clients, most of 
them located in the 7.1 square miles 
that make up Miami Beach. These 
hotels compete aggressively for cus- 
tomers but they do not compete within 
the agency that services them. For 
Harris & Whitebrook is a unique 
agency with a unique concept: conflict- 
ing accounts with no conflict. 


» Erwin Harris, president of the agency 
realized when he moved to Miami 
Beach from New York 10 years ago, 
that it would be impossible for a South 
Florida agency to exist on non-compe- 
titive accounts. (Even with an esti- 
mated 500% increase in industry within 
the past 10 years, there are still very 
few non-conflicting businesses in the 
area.) Since tourism was and is the 
chief industry (the almost 2,000,000 
tourists who visit the city each year can 
choose from 32,676 rooms in 378 
hotels), this industry offered the best 
source of potential clients. Harris found 
that while there were agencies which 
served as space buyers for a number of 
different hotels, and while there were 
agencies servicing hotel chains, there 
had never been an agency offering a 
complete service, individualized to fit 
the need of each hotel. 

Ideally, Harris & Whitebrook takes 
on accounts long before the “product” 
exists. Starting with the blueprints, the 
agency supervises every step of plan- 
ning to create a distinctive personality 
for every hotel, and to advertise and 
promote that personality in every possi- 
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ble way. The best example of how this 
actually works, claims Harris, is the 
Eden Roc. “When we started the Eden 
Roc was a set of architect’s blueprints 
and a stretch of sandy beach on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Our assignment was to 
create the idea in the minds of Amer- 
ica’s top clients that this new hotel 
would be the ultimate in appointments, 
facilities, and entertainment. 


> “We chose the name, we designed 
the menus, the insignia on the napkins 
and bath towels, the sign on the build- 
ing, the logo for newspaper advertising, 
and all collateral material. Any ordi- 
nary economy-minded purchasing agent 
for instance, would probably drop dead 
from shock if he found out how much 
we paid for some of the brochures. But 
they weren’t expensive . . . they were 
inexpensive considering the job to be 


done. We had to make a stay at tl 
Eden Roc so attractive that every roo 
would be filled on the day the hot 
was open for business. It was.” 

Harris & Whitebrook has been ab 
to create specialized personalities fro 
the ground up for many clients—fro 
the firm’s first major hotel, The Algie1 
to “this year’s hotel,” The American 
But they also represent older hote 
with less glamorous and more individu 
problems. When the Hollywood Bea 
Hotel, a convention center for mo 
than 30 years, was rejuvenated recentl 
Harris & Whitebrook planned a pr 
gram (mainly direct mail) to attra 
new business to the hotel by stressit 
comfort and fun for family groups. A 
other specific “personality” problem w 
the San Juan Hotel in Orlando. He 
was the case of Central Florida’s olde 
commercial hotel reopening as a mo 
ern convention center. For this clier 
Harris & Whitebrook used brochur 
directed to sales executives. 


> It is this special treatment for eat 
account that has convinced Harris 
Whitebrook’s clients it is possible for : 


Harris & Whitebrook executives planning a campaign for “next year’s hotel 
Left to right: vice-president Bruce Roberts, president Erwin Harris, vic 
president Harry M. Jobson, executive vice-president Charles H. Whitebroo 
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Jewspaper ads for Hotel Fontainbleau and The Americana prove 
larris & Whitebrook’s claim that “We don’t get our children mixed up.” 


gency—and a comparatively small one 
t that—to represent competitors within 
n industry without imitating, without 
livulging secrets, without relinquishing 
Id accounts to take on new ones. First 
equisite, of course, is complete coordi- 
ation within the agency. Every mem- 
yer of the firm on the management and 
reative level must know what every 
ther member is doing in order to avoid 
luplication. This means that every 
acet of every campaign for every client 
nust be considered in relationship to 
very other client’s program. 

One agency compares the process to 
hat which goes on in a large family. 
Harris & Whitebrook,” he says, 
doesn’t get its children mixed up any 
nore than a parent does. They don’t 
five the boys dolls for Christmas and 
he girls don’t get spear fishing equip- 
nent. These children are all so differ- 
nt, so individual in coloration, that 
veryone in Harris & Whitebrook thinks 
f them as they are, not as simply 
nother account.” 


> While some clients might come to 
he agency originally, therefore, be- 
ause they think they'll learn their com- 
etitors’ plans, they soon realize that 
) they won’t, and 2) information of 
his sort would be of little use. Harris 
x Whitebrook feels its major accom- 
lishment lies in convincing each client 
f his hotel’s different needs. As agency 
resident Harris explains his success in 
his area: “Our clients stay with us for 


he same reason no man fires his doctor 


yecause the doctor has saved his 
veighbor’s life.” 
New accounts are personally super- 


‘ised by president Harris up to pre- 
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opening date. Then the account is 
turned over to the account executive 
who has assisted in planning and imple- 
mentation. By that time, the agency 
has been able to establish such indi- 
viduality for the client that there is 
little chance of overlapping with other 
accounts. 

The agency feels that the trend in 
hotel advertising (for which Harris & 
Whitebrook is at least partially respon- 
sible) is away from reliance on space 
advertising alone. Instead there is 
greater emphasis on a complete adver- 
tising and merchandising program for 
clients. Collateral material which some 
agencies regard as step-children are 
treated with great respect. Says Harris: 
“The direct mail piece, matchbook or 
menu is often the salesman that turns 
an inquiry into a reservation.” 


> In the past five years Harris & 
Whitebrook have gained a reputation 
as experts in the hotel field. Their 
clients, often amateur investors, expect 
the agency to recommend and obtain 
hotel management personnel arid other 
hotel specialists. The ‘firm handles 
client hotels’ relations with local resi- 
dents in matters such as traffic and 
parking, as well as supplying hotel asso- 
ciations and owners with information to 
combat anti-hotel ordinances. 

One measure of the firm’s success in 
the field is the recent acquisition of the 
International Hotels Corp., as a client. 
This chain of eight luxury hotels in 
Central and South America (four more 
will open in 1957) is a subsidiary of 
Pan American World Airways. The 
group includes such well-known names 
as the Reforma in Mexico City, the 
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Tamanaco-in Caracas, and the Nacional 
de Cuba in Havana. 
-A distinctive ad campaign has been 


‘planned for each member of the group, 


again pointing up Harris & White- 
brook’s theory of building a_ special 
personality for each client. Although 
the agency has affiliated with local 
agencies in cities where Intercontinen- 
tal Hotels are located, the account will 
be serviced from the agency's Miami 
Beach offices. 


> With the addition of this new 
account, Harris & Whitebrook is in- 
augurating an expansion program. The 
firm plans to increase its staff from 45 
to 60, following its policy of importing 
northern talent if necessary. All art, 
production and copy is handled by 
self-contained departments within the 
agency—a necessity for the types of ac- 
counts it handles. Also in the planning 
stage is a new, larger building to re- 
place the one the agency now owns on 
fashionable Lincoln Road in Miami 
Beach. 

The agency’s history has been one of 
constant growth since 1947 when 
Meyer, Frank & Harris was founded in 
Miami Beach. This firm was replaced 
by one named “Advertects” which in 


‘turn gave way to the present Harris & 


Whitebrook name in 1953. 

Today the agency has about 60 ac- 
counts running the gamut from banks 
and newspapers to a Havana casino. 
But hotels account for the major share 
of billings. 

A closer look at these hotel accounts 
show that only three former clients no 
longer use the agency. In two cases, 
the agency resigned the account. — 
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New study of three fields explores wees 


Japan's marketing progress 


Study probes penetration of Japan’s china, toys, cameras. 


e Japanese china may be outselling every other brand. 


Topay the U.S. is Japan’s top over- 
seas customer. Indeed, this country last 
year bought one-quarter of Japan’s $2 
billion worth of exports. Japan, mean- 
time, is this nation’s fourth largest over- 
seas market (after Canada, United King- 
dom, Mexico). 


> It’s clear enough that the Japanese, 
despite their success so far, have just 
begun to fight for the U.S. market. 
Currently, the Japan External Trade 
Recovery Organization (JETRO) has re- 
searchers at work trying to plumb the 
penetration of Japanese goods in the 
U.S. marketplace and to help deter- 
mine the next marketing moves.* 

The most recent JETRO study ex- 


The study finds little prejudice against Japanese goods. 


It blueprints advertising drives for Japanese marketers. 


chinaware (imports here last year to- 
taled $22,000,000), toys ($27,000,000) 
and cameras (see box). 

The study is significant for a couple 
of reasons. First, it suggests that in 
general national origin of products is 
not a factor in either their distribution 
or sale. Second, it avoids analysis of 
the two biggest Japanese imports: cot- 
ton fabrics ($63,000,000 last year) and 
fish & fish products ($48,000,000). 
JETRO is uneasy over the textile busi- 
ness’ complaints about Japanese low- 
priced cotton imports and the west 
coast tuna industry’s charges of tuna 
fish dumping. In short, it looks as if 
Japan hopes to avoid putting its eggs 
in only a couple of industry baskets. 


than any competitive brand made witl 
in or outside the U.S. Noritake was c 
sale in 40% of all stores queried. Jap 
nese brands were stocked in nearly ha 
of the department stores surveyed, tr: 
ditionally the top outlet for chinaware 
Moreover, five times as many stor 
handling Japanese chinaware reporte 
rising sales for these products this ye: 
than had experienced decreases — 
favorable trend attributed by the stuc 
to improvements in Japanese patter 
and the competitive price advantage | 
Japanese chinaware (which general 
sells for far less than other brands). 


> If Japanese brands of chinaware lil 
Noritake face any single problem, it 
not competition, says the study, fro: 
the three leading U.S. brands — Syr: 
cuse, Lenox and Haviland. “The princ 
pal threat to Noritake’s growth ar 
continued dominance in the field li 
principally in the smothering weight | 
the more than 200 brands having U. 
distribution in fewer than 5% of outle 
handling chinaware.” 


plores the U.S. market for Japanese 


“JETRO, established in February, 1951, with 
the suvport of the Japanese government (which 
probably kicks in 80% of the funds), is a founda- 
tion set up to develop Japan’s foreign trade. 
JETRO acts as an over-all promotional arm for 
Japanese marketers who are members, super- 
vises international trade fairs in Japan, operates 
trade centers in New York City, San Francisco, 
Cairo and Toronto and acts as an information 
center for those interested in trading with Japan. 


> If Japanese goods are solidly en- 
trenched in any of the three fields 
today, it is chinaware. The study indi- 
cates that Japan’s Noritake chinaware 
brand has a higher percentage of dis- 
tribution among outlets investigated 


The study concludes that “all the: 
factors tend to emphasize the recon 


*JETRO research was conducted by queryi 
(by questionnaire and personal interview) 4 
retailers across the country ranging from depa! 
ment stores to specialty shops; 1,304 househol 
(60% of these interviews were with wome 
and 45 importers and distributors of Japane 
products. 


Japan’s marketing prowess 


As the accompanying article indicates, the U.S. public 
will go for any product that’s good and priced right, re- 
gardless of where it’s made. One Japanese industry, cam- 
eras, has been quick to capitalize on that fact. Of im- 
ported cameras with a $10 or less value, Japan last year 
had most of the market—$382,451 worth, compared with 
a total of $533,296. But that is hardly where Japan’s 
interest lies. In the higher priced camera field ($10 & up), 
Japanese imports now account for around $1,000,000 of 
the $11.660,000 annual total, far behind West Germany’s 
$8,165,000. Annual sale of all still camera equipment in 
the U.S. probably totals $200 million. Movie camera 
equipment adds another $100 million. 

While West Germany clearly has the imported camera 
market in its clutches, there is nothing like the marketing 
hustle the Japanese camera makers are currently display- 
ing. For instance, the Japanese government set up in 
1953 the Japan Camera Inspection Institute with Canon 
Camera president Dr, Takeshi Mitarai as advisor minister. 
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The institute inspects and stamps for export only cameras 
that it believes will increase the reputation of the country 
and the industry. Now Japan has opened the Japan 
Camera Center on New York City’s Fifth Avenue. 

Major Japanese makers say they are mainly after the 
$300-$500 camera market, where the most profit and 
reputation can be built. Nikon is the big Japanese com- 
pany in that market with Canon, the biggest company in 
Japan, outsold here by the smaller producer. Currently, 
though, Canon has appropriated $250,000 to catch up 
with Nikon in the U.S., and it has opened its own Fifth 
Avenue showroom. 

Actually, Nikon and Canon are less in competition 
with each other and with U.S. firms than with other 
imports—Leica, still king of the imports and triple any 
other make, Contax and Exacta (all German brands). 
Leica spends somewhat more than Canon to advertise, 
but you can expect all such firms’ budgets to go up as 
the competition increases. 

Meantime, the intense competition among the foreign 
makers seems to be keeping U.S. firms from serious in- 
vasion of the high-priced camera field, and at a time 
when U.S. camera fanciers are among the most wide 
open of U.S. markets. 
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endation of one out of four retailers 
at the greatest contribution Japanese 
anufacturers can make to increase 
les volume is in the promotion of 
and names.” 
There’s another strong argument for 
creased promotion from Japanese 
inaware marketers. Right now, says 
e study of consurers, “brand or 
ake and place of origin are the least 
portant considerations to U.S. buyers 
dinnerware. The most important 
igle consideration in all areas of the 
S. is price, followed by style and 
sign, quality of material... .” 


Japan’s penetration of the U.S. toy 
arket apparently is more difficult to 
termine. Japan and Germany, it was 
und, are the largest foreign suppliers 
toys to the U.S., with England run- 
ng a poor third. 

In the eastern half of the U.S., Ger- 
an toys equal or even outsell Japa- 
se toys. In other areas, Japanese toys 
ceed the number of German toys 
»cked by stores covered in the survey 
) all geographical areas, Japanese 
uin sets are the important toy import). 
The study indicates that retailers 
merally give German toys an edge 
er Japanese toys but tend to be more 
vorable toward Japanese toys than 
merican toys. That pattern of accept- 
ice of Japanese toys as just as good or 
ter than American toys is repeated 
nong customers. 


The study suggests that the key to 
ture sales of Japanese toys lies in more 
lvertising on the part of Japanese toy 
akers — but most of it cooperative 
lowances for retailers. 

While Japan’s success in penetrating 
e chinaware market is startling, its 
netration of the U.S. camera market 
not: 90% of retail camera outlets in 
e U.S. stock Eastman Kodak cameras, 
\% stock Argus cameras, while only 
3% stock Japan’s Nikon—the maximum 
tained by any Japanese brand (be- 
yeen Kodak and Argus and 14th place 
ikon are, in order, Ansco, Bell & 
owell, Keystone, Leica, Zeiss, Graflex, 
jaroid, Rolleiflex, Minolta, Revere, 
alex). 


While 43 of all camera owners 
veyed take it for granted that Japa- 
se cameras should cost less than 
ose made in the U.S., there is much 
wer incidence of nationalistic discrim- 
ation against Japanese cameras than 
ainst Japanese chinaware or toys. 
he study concludes that the big need 
to sell Japanese cameras “on a qual- 
y basis” to consumers as well as re- 
ilers because of “the minute percen- 
ge who today consider Japanese cam- 
as among the best available.” tu 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso ® 


Phony selling 


Another variation of the “branch 
office” gag, which unfortunately 
plays a part in clinching agency 
appointments, is appearing. It is 
the “advertising - network,” and 
works something like this: A small 
agency in New York sets up recip- 
rocal agreements for 
the placement of space 
and publicity with a 
number of small 
agencies throughout the 
country. (Obviously 
there is some kind of 
compensation in- 
volved.) When the New 
York agency wants to 
clinch a piece of new 
business, the new-busi- 
ness guy dramatically 
produces a batch of 
telegrams, tells the unsuspecting 
prospect “Look at all these ‘re- 
quests’ for information we have re- 
ceived from our ‘branch offices’ 
throughout the country.” Result: 
The guileless prospect is terrifically 
impressed with the spot coverage 
the agency seemingly can give him. 
What he doesn’t know, of course, 
is that all the thinking has to come 
out of the small New York 
agency and that placement services 
throughout the country can be 
bought by anybody. 


ee eee 


Holier than thou 


The spectacle of a reputable edi- 
tor of a reputable magazine peer- 
ing at us in a half-page Sunoco 
newspaper ad recently brought 
these questions to mind: 

How can any editor, in fairness 
to his readers, allow his name, pic- 
ture and testimonial to be boldly 
featured in such an obviously com- 
mercial way? 

The business press is always be- 
ing assailed as commercial, while 
the consumer press is supposedly 
all-holy. How come, in the light 
of this particular horrid example? 
(We could cite others, too.) 

Does such commercial activity 
help an editor convince his readers 
that he can be completely unbiased 
in his printed output? 

Aren't things tough enough for 
good editors these days, with many 
unthinking agency people thinking 
editors can be “bought”? Doesn’t 
this kind of “commercial coopera- 
tion” add fuel to such fires? 

Where was the publisher when 
this “deal” was set up? Wonder 
how many editors were as dis- 


- 


gusted as we are with this 
exhibition of “commercial com- 
prehension”? 


Forest vs. trees 


When a good industrial maga- 
zine does a fine roundup job on a 
particular area in industry, it’s frus- 
trating for the editor 
to get screaming letters 
from companies not 
mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. These complaints 
often distress the space 
salesmen. Sometimes 
a big-wig will even try 
to bring pressure on 
the publisher, too. 

The answer to the 
“complaint” is simple. 
If the article is a sound 
one in a_ responsible 
magazine run by competent edi- 
tors, it cannot help but contribute 
useful knowledge about its partic- 
ular subject to the readers of the 
magazine. If readers (who are also 
customers) know more about the 
subject, they will use that knowl- 
edge constructively for their prod- 
uct development in that field. 
Therefore it becomes the job of 
each particular company serving 
that particular field to promote it- 
self against competition to those 
readers and customers. Certainly 
the mere mention of a company 
name in an article will not do this 


job. It requires advertising, pub-- 


licity, direct-mail, sales calls—all 
the tools of marketing. 


Sometimes we wonder whether 
companies are more interested in 
puff articles containing names of 
manufacturers than they are in 
sound articles that promote wider 
knowledge, based on sources the 
editors in their considered judg- 
ment chose to consult. 

It’s a question of individual in- 
terest vs. common interest. Let’s 
not lose sight of the forest for the 
trees in this editorial business. 
Otherwise we will get so commer- 
cial we'll lose business in the long 
run. 


Phony “news” 


Every now and then we get a 
sick feeling in the pit of our stom- 
ach. Most recent reason: a news- 
papers use of a Judy Garland 
picture sent by the fast wire-photo 
method. What we can’t figure out 
is why an obvious publicity shot 
like this merits that kind of treat- 
ment from a top-flight wire service. 
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on November lO © 
A NEW METHOD OF MARKET MEASUREMEN 


Now...measure quality 
of Metropolitan Area 
markets and leading cities 
against 18 different 
marketing factors 

... relate precisely ability 
of people to buy and 

- actual performance. 
SALES MANAGEMENT is first 
to develop this new 
concept of market analysis, 
to be published as the 
dominant feature of 

the annual November 10 
issue... for all 

262 Metro Areas... . for 
cities within Metro Areas 
with 1955 retail sales 

of $50 million or more 
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Quality of Mar: 


This November 10 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT carries the 
same “Marketing Is On The Move” theme which made the 
similar 1955 issue so sensationally popular. One month after 
publication our supply of last year's November 10 issues was 
AGAZINE 


exhausted—despite the biggest press run of any issue except THE M OF MARKETING 
Our annual SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 386 Fourth Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 
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MEDIA FORECAST 


No action More than 200 comments on the proposal to shift television to the UHF band 
| on UHF have been filed with the FCC, most of them at the last minute to beat the 


original October 1 deadline. Here’s a sampling: 


by FCC: 


Al 


RCA and NBC, with a major stake in VHF, say they know of “no existing tech- 
nical or other factor which would justify transferring all television broadcasting 
to the UHF band.” As an alternative, RCA-NBC repeat their recommendations 
to FCC last December: full utilization of all 82 channels through broad de-in- 
termixture of markets, and the repeal of the 10% excise tax on all-channel re- 
ceivers, to make such receivers “competitive in price with VHF-only receivers.” 


CBS admits the need for more channels, bears down hard on technical uncer- 
tainties of UHF, thinks much engineering work needs to be done before UHF 
grows up. ABC opposes the UHF-only plan, advocates broad de-intermixture 
as the ultimate solution, and reports it will soon submit a study to FCC outlining 
more efficient use of present VHF facilities. Both RETMA and NARTB (major 
associations of set makers and broadcasters, respectively), in their brief briefs, 
counsel caution. General Electric and Philco say the same thing in another way, 
endorsing UHF research and pledging support for it. 


FCC has now announced no plans to act on UHF, has decided instead to con- 
tinue accepting comments indefinitely. The prospect: no action on UHF for a 
long, long time. 


ABC’s low One year ago, the Audit Bureau of Circulations was asked by the Assn. of Na- 
batting average: tional Advertisers to make six improvements in publishers’ audit reports which 
—_—_——__ would be of distinct benefit to advertisers. 

To date, only one has been acted on favorably: reporting newspaper circulations 
by standard metropolitan areas rather than by trading zones—and that point is 
only optional, leaving ABC with only half credit on it. 


As for the other proposals, they’re still languishing. Last month ABC’s board re- 
turned the proposal to audit the unpaid portion of businesspaper circulation to 
its Policy Committee for further study. The remaining four (mandatory reporting 
of magazine renewal rates, net income per subscription, information on cut-price 
subscriptions, and clarification of the meaning of bulk circulation) are still making 
the rounds of ABC committees. 


The next chance for these proposals—and for ABC to break out of its batting 
slump—comes next week at ABC’s annual meeting in Chicago. 


TV probe The networks came out pretty well in their 10-day ordeal at the Federal court- 
: house in New York’s Foley Square. 
ends in a draw: 


The New York phase of the House Judiciary Committee’s investigation of mo- 
nopoly practices in television ended last fortnight with this balance sheet: 


On control of programing, it turns out that the networks own or have an interest 
in only about half the total schedule of network TV shows. 
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(Media Forecast continued) 


While affiliation contracts vary considerably from station to station, most proved 
advantageous to stations, which were shown to have considerable bargaining) 
power with the networks. 


As for the flamboyant testimony on network preference in popular music, none 
of the witnesses could prove that the networks favored music they controlled over 
independent compositions, though CBS president Frank Stanton promised to re- 
view his company’s policy. 


In the matter of talent contracts, the committee came out a little better. The 
networks still have to prove to Rep. Emanuel Celler’s satisfaction that they don't | 
have a corner on big-time TV talent. 


Still up in the air are these major points: network ownership of stations, the 
option time and must-buy systems of the networks. These are the areas which 
affect the networks most vitally, but they received the least publicity during the 
hearings. Chances are the Justice Dept. antitrust investigation which was re- 
vealed at the hearings will go into them more thoroughly. 


Positioning While most newspaper advertisers prefer an upper right-hand page position for 
SORTS RET a their ads, readership is actually somewhat higher for left hand pages. This is 
one conclusion in the Assn. of National Advertisers’ new comprehensive report 

on positioning of national advertisements in newspapers. 


important in 


newspaper ads: 


By combining research data from the Advertising Research Foundation’s Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Readership with that from a membership survey on 
national advertisers’ preferences in ad positions, ANA has come up with a factual 
guide on the subject of preferred newspaper positions. 


Here are some of the findings: 


e Exactly half the respondents report that they or their agency employ a check 
on how newspapers treat their requests for preferred positions (nine examples of { 
rating systems used to check position are included in the study). 7 


e Aside from upper right-hand page, preferred positions are favored in this order: 
sports page, woman’s page, main news section, food page. 


e Those advertisers most successful in obtaining preferred positions consistently — 
attribute it to four factors: the fact that the position was requested, good follow- — 
through ep the request, good relations with the newspaper, and volume of busi- — 


ness. 
New pep At least two of the radio networks have some new plans for fall in the works. 
for _net_radio: NBC Radio’s new vice-president Matthew Culligan has planned, on one hand, 


continuing the live music Bandstand in the morning, a bloc of soap operas for 
the afternoon, and is talking about establishing “time identities” in the evening — 
with strip programing of variety, mystery and comedy shows. ; 


‘se 


Sametime, apparently running counter to this rigid plan, Culligan is talking about — 
“strong male personalities in the daytime,” “big name stars in every field of en- ; 
deavor,” and stepped up coverage of international news and special events of all ‘ 
types (similar to the weekend coverage of Monitor, which is now in the black.) 


Mutual, a subsidiary of RKO Teleradio Pictures, will concentrate heavily on ul 
appeal of motion picture stars, using RKO Pictures contract players (and story : 
properties). RKO personalities will appear on interviews and guest spots, and — 
will participate in Mutual’s top-rated mystery and adventure shows. 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


To be off-beat or 
not to be off-beat 


That is the question in the minds 
of many admen . . . whether it is 
better to walk along well-trod paths 
or be different and distinctive. 

Those who advocate the former 
course argue that it must be right 
because most advertisers follow 
it, and that talking dogs, tattooed 
men, bearded characters and the 
Piel Bros. delight admen more than 
consumers. 

Anybody who has read this page 
before knows which side of the 
fence it lives on. It is in fact dedi- 
cated to the proposition that ad- 
vertising needs ingenuity and noy- 
elty, and that these qualities are 
consonant with good selling. 

But let’s straddle the fence for 
a moment and consider two ads for 
similar products. The first is for 
Thomas Electronic Organs. Head- 
line: The Most Important Advance 
in Home Entertainment Since Tele- 
vision! Illustration: Young girl at a 
spinet, father sitting next to her, 
mother beaming fondly at both of 
them. Copy with phrases such as: 
Thanks to the miracle of elec- 
tronics . . . acclaimed by experts 

. sensational . .. astounding... 


_ THe most important 
_ ADVANCE IN Se 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
‘SINCE TELEVISION! 


“hue eras se THOMAS 


BURG RONG CMe mte 


Thomas ad 
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thrilling innovation . . . you'll be 
amazed. 

The second ad is for Hammond 
Organs. Headline: This is the man 
who bought a Hammond Organ for 
his daughter. Illustration: same 
cast of characters as on the Thomas 
page, but dad is playing while 
daughter impatiently waits her 
turn and mother looks amused. 
Copy opening with: Couldn’t play 
a note himself . . . wanted Judy to 
be able to do something worth- 
while with her music .. . and Judy 
does . . . whenever dad lets her 
get a chance at “her” Hammond! A 
heartwarming host of fathers are 
in this same delightful boat. 

Is there any doubt which of 
these two ads will attract the larger 
audience and sell more organs? The 
heavy, trite approach or the one 
with a bit of humor and lightness? 
(I think it is fair to say that the 
Hammond effort is not far enough 
off-beat to be condemned by even 
the most conservative adman.) 

The big danger in the current 
debate on this subject is that it 
concentrates on dogs, beards and 
eye-patches; makes a possible case 
against them, and concludes in fa- 
vor of the opposite technique which 
is dull and for which there is no 
real defense. 


This is the man who bought a Hammond Orgum for his daughter 


Hammond Organ 


Hammond ad 


By 
Lester 
Leber 


Off-beat but off-base 


As an advocate of fresh, new 
ideas in the creation of advertise- 
ments, this department still re- 
serves the right to comment where 
such attempts produce unfortunate 
results. 

Arrow has come up with what is 
admittedly an unusual ad for shirts. 
The product is not even illustrated. 
There is no body copy. All you see 
is a pretty girl dangling a miniature 
man on a chain, a caption which 
says, “A woman’s most important 
accessory is a well-dressed man” 
and the signature. 

Speaking for men who want to 
be more than an accessory to their 
women, this message is most un- 
fortunate. We may let em buy our 
shirts, but we'd like to feel that 
we at least exercise a veto power. 
Arrow may flatter females with this 
approach, but it’s no way to win 
and influence men friends. 


From the mailbag 
Edward P. Johnson, of Cupples- 


Hesse, nominates as “worst ad of 


the month” a page for Case Plumb- 
ing Fixtures. (It features two draw- 
ings. One is a formally attired wom- 
an. The other is a non-overflow, 
one-piece, whispering-flush toilet.) 

Jesse L. Ballew, of Satevepost, 
was moved by this department’s 
praise of a “Kylon” mattress ad 
to write: “It’s refreshing to see an 
advertiser use imagination in sell- 
ing a product that perhaps we all 
take too much for granted.” 

Howard Gossage, of Brisacher, 
Wheeler & Staff, San Francisco, 
has proof that there is “money in 
controlled whimsy.” He _ reports 
that the delightful Qantas Airline 
campaign draws thousands of let- 
ters. One intriguing example is a 
response to the recent offer of a 
badge proclaiming “I Did It,” 
which was primarily designed for 
people who fly around the world 
but which Qantas sends to any- 
body who wants one. A young 
lady sent for one on behalf of her 
roommate to celebrate recent loss 
of virginity. 
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Magazine publishing’s new look © 


Financier Norton Simon’s group owns 35% of McCall Corp. 
It’s out for profits in an industry with sad profits record. 


But the magazine business is undergoing a revolution. 


@ Here’s how it shapes up today. 


Lasr fortnight, financier Norton 
Simon, who began buying McCall 
Corp. stock in 1954, officially put him- 
self (and four associates) on the board 
of directors. At a press conference 
announcing the move (which gives 
Simon eight directors to match manage- 
ment’s eight), Simon commented: “The 
time to buy in is when people are 
tired of a business.” 


>Simon was referring to his curiously 
assorted industrial empire.* But it’s 
plain enough that he is in McCall 
Corp. to stay and to build (his group 
controls 35% of the stock.) And McCall 
management, candidly admitting to a 
profits drop this year, seemed to wel- 
come him, using the word “together- 
ness” to characterize the new closeness. 

Said McCall president Marvin Pierce 
of the move: “The philosophy we work 
on was started long before Mr. Simon 
bought stock in McCall Corp., though 
weve found that he shares our ideas. 
For the last seven years, in greater or 
lesser degrees of concentration, we’ve 
been publishing for position in our 
magazine’s fields rather than for profits. 

. . Our promotional budget used to 
run 8-10% of our income in 1949. Since 
then it’s grown to 15-18% of income 
and it promises to grow even more. As 
for profits, as television stabilizes, we'll 
raise rates. Meantime we're spending 
considerably more to promote our pat- 
‘tern business and our printing business” 
(McCall’s Dayton plant prints, among 
others, Reader's Digest, Newsweek, 
U.S. News & World Report). 


> Pierce undoubtedly understands 
Simon’s intentions perfectly. Simon is 
the first to admit that he’s not in pub- 
lishing because he thinks it’s fun to 
publish magazines. The facts are that 
since Simon has been in control, 
McCall’s has killed two of its four 
magazines: Bluebook and Better Living. 


*Using his Ohio Match Co. (number two match- 
maker in the U.S.) as a holding company, Simon 
controls Hunt Foods, which he built from a local 
west coast packer in 1943 into a major national 
brand, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp. Simon’s one-third of McCall is owned 
through a Hunt subsidiary, United Can & Glass 
Co. He has never sold a business he has bought, 
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McCall’s long-term debt has been 
raised from $3,000,000 to $7,500,000, 
with most of the money going into the 


Dayton printing plant. Sametime, 
$1,000,000 pushes McCall patterns, 
which reportedly have just started 


making money. 

On the other hand, as McCall’s 
publisher & editor Otis Wiese points 
out, sinking money into a magazine 
product may be riskier than investing it 
in a printing plant, but the returns are 
greater if the gamble pays off — and 
Simon is considered something of a 
gambler. 

Simon himself says only this: “During 
the past two years we have cooperated 
in one of the most extensive expansion 
and development programs in the pub- 
lishing industry. The highly successful 
results of this program amply justify 
our confidence.” 


> However, the moves have not yet 
paid off for McCall Corp. in steadily 
improving earnings. Thus even profits- 
maker Simon faces the problem maga- 
zine management after magazine man- 
agement has faced in recent years. 

Of the nine magazine ventures pub- 
lishing annual reports, only The New 
Yorker and Time, Inc., have managed 
to better profit positions in the booming 
postwar decade (see box). Those two 
publishers and Meredith have safe 
enough profits margins, but the revenue 
increases they have scored are little 
short of phenomenal: Meredith has 
boosted business four-fold since 1946; 
Times, Inc., and The New Yorker have 
doubled theirs. McCall’s nearly similar 
record may make up for its profits drain 
in Simon’s estimation. 

Observers say this is what’s draining 
magazine profits (down to an industry 
average of 2.8% of revenues): 

e Most serious is the skyrocketing cost 
of publishing. The huge increase since 
the war of the price of labor, printing 
and paper, the heavy tax bite, and the 
cost of promotion have cut seriously 
into profits. 

e Ordinarily, sound business sense 
would dictate higher prices to meet 


higher costs. But the magazine indus 
try has been unlucky in that its decad 
of tribulation coincided with the eme 
gence of television. While the pag 
rate has risen considerably, publisher 
have been reluctant to push rates fas 
enough to catch costs, for fear of losin 
business to television. : 
e Caught in a squeeze between thei 
fear of television competition and risin 
costs, publishers have intensified th 
circulation race to lure advertisers wit 
the promise of mass audiences and t 
justify rate rises. Circulation promotior 
as any publisher will admit, is exper 
sive. Crowell-Collier’s chief, Paul ( 
Smith, recently remarked that circulé 
tion these days isn’t sold, it’s bought. 
e To top it all off, claim some causti 
observers, bad times showed up glarin 
management inadequacies. 


> Efforts to solve these problems ar 
slowly but surely revolutionizing th 
magazine business. But will mags 
zine publishing per se again becom 
the highly profitable business it onc 
was (prewar profits ran 10-20% a 
revenues)? 

Shrewd, 61-year-old Irving Man 
heimer, who fired the first gun in th 


McCall’s Norton Simon 
He sees profits in magazines 
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Macfadden president Manheimer 
He started the magazine revolution 


lagazine revolution, got control of 
umping Macfadden Publications in 
951, began cleaning house with a 
engeance: Manheimer’s major target 
vas (and is) inefficiency and top-heavy 
osts. In less than a year he shook up 
lanagement, axed 170 employes. Since 
1en he’s retired profit-draining pre- 
srred stock, halved Macfadden’s long- 
erm debt. While Macfadden’s record 
, still far from brilliant, Manheimer 
as succeeded in dragging the com- 
anys net income back over the $500,- 
00 mark (from 1950’s $104,229) and 
1e profit margin up to 2.9% (from 
950’s 0.7%). 


’ Manheimer’s move triggered a series 
f eruptions in a normally quiet busi- 
ess. After four years of what looked 
ke success, Gardner Cowles killed 
Juick, shifted its circulation to Look— 
yhich was about to get its first real 
ompetitor in the fortnightly field: 
follier’s. Later, Fawcett gave up To- 
ays Woman, started a general house- 
leaning which the privately owned 
ompany says is helping sales & profits, 
articularly of True. Also in 1954, 
learst Corp. shifted its monthly Cos- 
10politan from a subscription to an 
ll-newsstand operation, immediately 
uffered circulation and advertising rev- 
nue dips. That magazine, however, is 
ow in the black as are all Hearst 
magazines. Hearst’s executive vice- 
resident Richard Deems says its phi- 
»sophy is not to force circulation, in- 


tead concentrate on keeping its maga-’ 


ines and management “young.” 

In one of the fastest publishing 
huffles of the decade, Curtis started 
wo magazines, TV Program Week and 
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Crowell-Collier chief Smith 
He’s expanding into “communications” 


Bride -to- Be, folded them within 
months of their debuts. The moves 
apparently were aimed at more profits 
through more magazines for its distribu- 
tion subsidiary.. Curtis, which managed 
to beat sales slumps in Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Satevepost, then sold 
Country Gentleman, most recently re- 
tired preferred stock, offered deben- 
tures in exchange to cut its tax burden. 


> Crowell-Collier’s Paul C. Smith, after 
weathering a $6,000,000 loss, has his 
profits philosophy pretty well worked 
out. Put most simply, he’s expanding 
from magazines alone into all “com- 
munications.” Smith (who now wears 
three hats, chairman, president, editor- 
in-chief) brought in a crew of his old 
newspaper associates to revamp the 
magazines, switched Collier's from a 
weekly to a bi-weekly and started to 
diversify into other areas of the 
communications industry. His acquisi- 
tions to date: six record clubs, six radio 
and four television stations. 


But Smith is still in serious trouble 
on the magazine side. To make his 
guarantee on Collier’s and Woman's 
Home Companion, he this year folded 
American, transferred its unexpired sub- 
scriptions to the other two books. De- 
spite this, and the profitable book divi- 
sion, the company will probably show 
a 1956 loss. 

McCall’s Norton Simon, clearly after 
better profits, has, of course, McCall’s 
vast Dayton printing plant and its pat- 
tern business. He has said, though, 
that the magazine business “has shaken 
off the television blues,” and he “is 
optimistic about future earning possibil- 
ities of McCall’s.” & 


State of 
magazine profits 


This chart shows the sales & profit 
history of the nine major consumer 
publishing houses whose earnings 
figures are matters of public record. 
Hearst Corp. is omitted since financial 


reports are not issued for magazines 


alone. 
Ratio 
Total Net of profit 
revenues income fo sales 
Conde Nast 
1946 ...$20,351,346. . $3,515,926. ..17.2% 
1950 ... 20,649,755... 1,347,382... 6.5% 
1955 ... 24,004,170... 800,748... 3.3% 
% chanae 
1946-1955....17.9%...... —171.2% 
Crowell-Collier 
1946 ...$58,646,020. . $6,539,099. ..11.1% 
1950 ... 63,259,047... 1,180,745... 1.8% 
1955 ... 70,899,616... 773,917... 1.1% 
% change 
1946-1955....20.8%...... —88.1% 
Curtis Publishing 
1946 ..$101,998,871.. .$4,034,186... 3.9% 
1950 .. 149,553,765... 6,212,354... 4.1% 
1955 .. 179,827,635... 4,080,789... 2.2% 
% change 
1946-1955... .76.3%......... 1.1% 
Esquire, Inc. 
1946 ...$11,492,448...$ 529,062.. 4.6% 
1950 .:2 13,897,283... - 247;7503. 1.1% 
1955 . 14,889,198... 150,545... 1.0% 
% change 
1946-1955....29.5%...... —T1.5% 
Macfadden Publications 
1946 ...$13,660,242...$ 905,556.. 6.6% 
1950 ... 13,723,752...  104,229.. 0.7% 
1955 _ 17,158,254... 501,849.. 2.9% 
% change 
1946-1955....25.4%...... —44,5% 
McCall Corp. 
1946 ...$28,384,184...$3,722,677...12.8% 
1950 ... 35,586,315... 1,396,037... 3.9% 
1955 ... 53,778,581... 1,061,812... 1.9% 
% change 
1946-1955... .62.9%...... —11.4% 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
1946 ...$11,064,232...$1,469,646... 13.2% 
1950 ... 24,469,838... 3,117,560...12.7% 
1955 ... 42,140,388... 3,623,865... 8.5% 
% change 
1946-1955... .280.8%....... 146.5% 
The New Yorker 
1946 ...$ 6,248,245...$ 593,305... 9.4% 
(950% oo 1630310 n POLS. Ilocano ea 
1955 ... 13,004,829... 1,313,092... 10.0% 
% change 
1946-1955. ..108.1%....... 121.3% 
Time, Inc. 
1946 ...$95,955,588.. $4,007,024... 4.1% 
1950 ...134,719,833... 8,500,693... 6.3% 
1955 ...200,181,865... 9,195,588... 4.5% 
% change : 
1946-1955...108.6%....... 129.4% 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Joseph Dixon’s Raasch, Leckie and Tighe 
Don’t go helter-skelter into national advertising 


Ticonderoga’s originator 
retires after 53 years 


If it weren’t for the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. (Jersey City, N.J.), many 
fewer Americans would know about the 
exploits of Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys at Fort Ticonderoga. 
For since 1919 the company’s consumer 
advertising has concentrated on Ticon- 
deroga, since the company’s best-known 


product is a pencil with the same name. 

The man who named the pencil and 
directed the advertising is soft-spoken, 
shy, 73-year-old John J. Leckie. Just 
recently, after 53 years with Dixon, 
Leckie retired as ad & sales promotion 
manager for all Dixon products. His 
company paid him its greatest tribute 
by naming two men to handle the job 
Leckie held single handed: Ernest M. 
Raasch as ad & sales promotion man- 
ager of the Lead Pencil Division, and 


Charles R. Tighe doing the same jok 
for Dixon’s industrial products. 

So successful was Leckie in promot 
ing the Ticonderoga name that few peo- 
ple outside the industrial field are aware 
Dixon makes many _ other products, 
These include crucibles (the giant melt- 
ing pots used in steel production), 
graphite coatings for TV tubes, lubri- 
cants and protective paints for steel 
structures. 

Leckie, who joined Dixon in 1903, 
took over pencil advertising in 1919 and 
the company’s whole advertising pro- 
gram in 1951, is a firm believer in 
direct mail. While much of Dixon’s 
undisclosed ad budget goes into na- 
tional advertising, mostly consumer 
magazines, Leckie has always been cau- 
tious of “throwing advertising helter- 
skelter into national.” Leckie is anxious 
for Dixon’s dealers to be aware of their 
relationship with the company and feels 
that direct mail is most effective in 
alerting dealers to the help they get 
from Dixon within their own market 
area. 

While Leckie will spend more time 
at his Rutherford (N.J.) home, he'll still 
visit Dixon frequently in a consulting 
capacity. Raasch and Tighe had been 
given increasing responsibilities in re- 
cent years in preparation for their new 
titles. Raasch, who came up through 
Dixon’s sales staff, is now concentrating 
on a new series of consumer magazine 
ads in promoting a “pilfer-proof” coun- 
ter display which marks Dixon’s first 
invasion of supermarkets. Tighe, 
Leckie’s assistant for the past five years, 
is concentrating on planning an indi- 


Executives at ease 


Most people remember the banner head- 
lines in newspapers when Germany  sur- 
rendered, when the first atom bomb was 
exploded and when Stalin died. But few 
people still have the newspapers in which 
historic headlines appeared. One exception 
is Marty Sheridan, public relations director 


of Admiral Corp. 
‘Sheridan’s 


lectors Club. 


The oldest item in Sheridan’s collection 
is an English publication, The Weekly 
Packet of Advice From Rome, dated 1678. 
The most unusual is a Japanese newspaper 
dated 1868 which measures 4%4 inches by 
7 inches. And the most thought-provoking 
is a Civil Defense test edition of the New 
“9 


A-Bombs Hit City.” Sheridan also collects 


York Journal. American headlined 


original newspaper art. 
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collection of 175 historic 
newspapers dates back to the fall of Fort 
Sumpter and Lincoln’s assassination (see 
cut). A former newspaperman and war 
correspondent (which started him on_ his 
hobby), Sheridan is a member of the select 
50-member International Newspaper Col- 


PEWENT ie gy 
> a eee 
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Be... 
Macmillan’s Robert Fetridge 
Unfortunately no trends 


ual media schedule and promotion 
yroach for each Dixon’s many indus- 
1 products. 


acmillan’s Fetridge has 
ecialization problems 


Less than five years ago, most book 
dlishers agreed with J. R. Cominsky, 
blisher of Saturday Review, that “It 
impossible to make a living out of 
ling books . . .” (Tide—June 6, 1953). 
day, however, recovered from the 
‘ial shock of television, book sales 
ye reached an all-time high. 

‘We're riding the crest of the eco- 
nic wave,” says Robert H. Fetridge, 
recently promoted advertising man- 
x of The Macmillan Co., largest 
veral book publisher in the U.S. 
th school and college enrollments 
. and an atmosphere of increased 
blic awareness prevalent, Fetridge 
nts out, book publishing as a whole 
n a good financial position. 

Certainly The Macmillan Co. is: 
1955 sales reached more than $13,- 
),000 almost $1,000,000 above 1954, 
1 1956 sales will undoubtedly be 
mn higher. This substantial increase 
1 be traced to Macmillan’s diversi- 
d activities: the more than 10,000 
es on its active list include fiction, 


juvenile, textbooks, technical and med- 
ical books. And, industry sales in- 
crease, according to the American Book 
Publishers’ Council, are mainly in the 
juvenile, technical and medical fields. 

This specialization raises problems 
for the advertising man, Fetridge re- 
ports. He considers his job mainly one 
of coordination between Macmillan’s 
diverse departments and _ the _ staffs 
which service them. Macmillan has 
what amounts to a house agency—uses 
its own advertising specialists in each 
field to prepare the ads which appear 
in religious, export, business and tech- 
nical publications. Newspapers and di- 
rect mail advertising receive the bulk 
of Macmillan’s more than $1,000,000 
annual ad budget, with a small part 
going to general consumer magazines. 

Fetridge contemplates “nothing radi- 
cal in the way of change” for Macmil- 
lan’s ad policies under his control. With 
eight years’ experience in the book pub- 
lishing field, he sees no new trends de- 
veloping in the field of book advertis- 
ing as a whole, but adds that “perhaps 
it’s unfortunate there aren't.” 

Quiet, sandy-haired 29-year-old Fet- 
ridge lives in Ossining (N.Y.) with his 
wife, two children and countless tropi- 
cal fish. These last Fetridge explains 
by saying, “I fell for another adman’s 
line. My daughter and I passed a store 
offering a goldfish free to any adult ac- 
companied by a child—we’ve been rais- 
ing them ever since.” 


Nationwide’s Kytle gave 
up dodging PR work 

When Nationwide Insurance Co. re- 
cently promoted Calvin Kytle to public 
relations director, it gave its top PR 
job to a man who until 1950 had done 
his best to avoid public relations work. 

After his Army discharge (he was 
editor-in-chief of the Information Sec- 
tion of MacArthur’s forces), Kytle 
dodged PR by working as a journalism 
professor, a newspaper publisher’s as- 
sistant and assistant editor of a pro- 
jected newsmagazine that never got 


off the ground. Finally, in 1950, he 


FOR IDEAS... 


Complete campaigns or single 
pieces. Basic ideas to finished 
product. Point-of-Purchase 
specialists. 


FOR QUALITY 


Finest quality backed by 50 
years of leadership in offset 
and letterpress printing. 


FOR SERVICE 


A complete service in every 
phase--from planning to distri- 
bution--in a new modern plant. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York ¢ Philadelphia * Cleveland 
Detroit * Cincinnati * Los Angeles 


IRving 8-5500 


our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the job that fits... 


both ways 


A competent advance job 
saves executive and appli- 
cant interviewing time— 
prevents costly mistakes 

- on both sides. 


wij [ct 


Personnel Consultants in Advertising-Sales 
Promotion-Marketing-Public Relations 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York + MU 2-7136 


Here’s a brand-new group of spots with the 
vigor and sparkle that keeps audiences look- 
ing! Every second works for Wesson Oil, with 
good photography and smooth continuity. 
Product-in-use shots take full advantage of the 
label to display the name “Wesson Oil.” This 
commercial is part of a continuing series that 
may be seen on “Valiant Lady,” the Bob 
Crosby show or the new Sid Caesar show. 
(If. you'd like to see other recent SARRA com- 
mercials, drop a line to SARRA and ask for 
Reel 4.) Produced by SARRA for WESSON 
OIL & SNOW DRIFT SALES CO. through the 
FITZGERALD ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


IN VISUAL 


SARRA— 8. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


SELLING 
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Ts2rof.. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-Ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


the magazine serving counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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unenthusiastically showed up for an in- 
terview at Nationwide—and his concept 
of PR changed. He liked the company 
and its PR attitude, took the job and 
now, six years later, has become PR 
director. 

Nationwide, until last year known as 
Farm Bureau Insurance Co., dates back 
to 1926 when a group of farmers de- 
siring sound insurance at reasonable 
rates founded the company on a bor- 
rowed $10,000. Today Nationwide is 
a combination of three companies, han- 
dling automobile, fire and life insur- 
ance, with assets of more than $250 
million. The auto insurance company 
is fourth largest in the U.S., the fire in- 
surance company ranks 33d and _ the 
life insurance company will pass the 
$1 billion mark this year. Its goal is to 
become truly nationwide, since it now 
sells insurance in only 14 states. 

To energetic, full-faced, 36-year-old 
Kytle, this growth has brought with 
it some PR problems. He feels that 
today’s policyholders, contrasted with 
the company’s founders, have less of 
“the kind of loyalty that came from a 
common sense of purpose, the kind 
that no amount of money spent on ad- 
vertising and PR could buy.” His most 
pressing problem: “to create in our new 
policyholders the sense of personal 
identification with [Nationwide] that 
our old ones have had.” 

Nationwide’s unique Advisory Com- 
mittee of Policyholders—65 delegates 
elected by policyholders to represent 
them at meetings with company exec- 
utives—is potentially his most effective 
PR opportunity, Kytle considers. His 


immediate goal is better integration of 


Nationwide’s Calvin Kytle 
Building a sense of identification 
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. » » When it comes to cancer? 


H 
Do you bury your head in the sand and ~ 
hope it won’t attack you or someone close - ; 
to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to — 
protect yourself and a check to help others. | 
Give to your Unit of the American Cancer 
Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, ~ 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY — 
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is program on the field level. His 
ng-range goal: the day when all insur- 
ce companies adapt their product to 
cial, as well as economic needs. 

Kytle currently spends most of his 
sure time finishing a novel on the 
ntemporary South he started as a 
ysenwald Foundation fellow. It deals, 
explains in an appropriate Southern 
cent, “with the peculiar traumas and 
licately balanced existence of the 
eral white middle class in the South.” 


xecutive ladder 


Patrick H. Gorman, former assistant 
the president of Vick Chemical and 
yard chairman of its Alfred D. Mc- 
alvy Co. (Seaforth), joins Bryan 
ouston, Inc., as vice-president and 
rector of marketing. A graduate of 
merican Tobacco Co., Gorman was 
lmanager of Philip Morris, Inc., be- 
re joining Vick. 

William L. Pott, formerly of Nestle’s 
port division, has been appointed as- 
stant international advertising mana- 
rr of Schering Corp. 

Barnett Bildersee, formerly executive 
ce-president of Allied Public Rela- 
ms Associates, Inc., has switched to 
rthur Schmidt & Associates as part- 
‘r and vice-president. 


Robert J. Foley is new director of 
les promotion of Bristol-Myers Prod- 
‘ts division. Previously he was east- 
n admanager of Everywoman’s. 
Joseph Daffner is the new advertis- 
g & merchandising director of Lano- 
1 Plus. Previously he was vice-presi- 
nt & general sales manager of Schen- 
ys Norex Laboratories. 


different 


because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
%* send for market 
story, sample copy 
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Agency 


ARTIST 


This is a position for a top-flight 
newspaper advertising artist. The 
man we are seeking is between 30 
and 40 years old with experience 
with newspapers and advertising 
agencies in all phases of advertis- 
ing art, including ROP color. Top 
salary to the right man, also many 
benefits including free life, hospital 
and surgical insurance, company- 
paid retirement plan and paid va- 
cations. If you are earnestly inter- 
ested in working on one of the 
nation’s largest newspapers, send 
resume of present status and future 
objectives, together with samples 
of your work, to Miss Ava Miller, 
Personnel Director, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Company, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa. All applica- 
tions will be answered. Qualified 
applicants will be flown to Des 
Moines for interviews. BOX T-548. 


DUE TO EXPANDED BUSINESS AND 
GROWTH IN THE MIAMI, FLORIDA, AREA 


We are desirous of obtaining one of two 
high-class salesmen with advertising experi- 
ence. If interested write stating full informa- 
tion as to your qualifications. BOX T-549. 


Agency: Moss Associates, Inc. 


ATTENTION 
AGENCIES AND EDITORS 


You should be aware at least as 


fast as your client or prospective 


client of Washington develop- 
ments that affect his business— 
products, markets, FTC tax rul- 
ings, etc. (For reference see Jan. 
15, 1956, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“The Company Man in Washing- 
ton.”) I'll supply the service and 
provide answers to your clients’ 
queries. Also, on-the-scene news 
and writing assignments similar 
to features contributed to SALES 
MANAGEMENT for many years. 


Jerome Shoenfeld 
223 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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In this arresting, two-minute spot for Pruden- 
tial, the announcer, Bill Shipley, tells of a 
dream in which he has forgotten his lines. In 
this tense situation, he is rescued by the 
prompter’s cards which indelibly print the 
Prudential message on the viewer’s mind. 
Restraint and “soft sell’ characterize the com- 
mercial in all respects. This spot is one of a 
series that will be seen on “You Are There” 
and on the new “Air Power” show. Produced 
by SARRA for THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA through CALKINS & 
HOLDEN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


IN VISUAL 


BARRA %.. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 


Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


SELLING 
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footnotes* 


*Why shouldn’t the government advertise? 


44 


As you know, the political candidates are all 
turning to Madison Avenue, with multi-million dol- 
lar appropriations to be spent in a massive vote- 
getting operation in advertising. But when they go 
back to Washington, politicians seem to forget it. 
They forget all about the vitality and power of 
advertising—except for the great contributions in 
the public interest that are offered to them free by 
the Advertising Council. 

Take the U. S. Post Office for instance. It is 
one of the biggest businesses in the world. It might 
easily have been originally put in private hands—as 
the telephone system and the airwaves later were. 
But it wasn’t and I’m sure nobody wants to see it 
happen now. 

But it is a big business, in competition with 

other big communications systems, in competiton 
with the express companies. Last year it did nearly 
$3 billion—and lost around $400 million. In 10 
years, it has lost about $4 billion. 
“We all should be vitally interested in making 
the Post Office—which is a big competitive busi- 
ness—a profitable enterprise, or at least less of a 
money-loser. Every economical force of advertis- 
ing and marketing should be employed. A sales 
force should be set up to sell its services. It 
should have a sales manager and an advertising 
manager. 

For example, I have read that some millions of 
dollars could be saved by getting people to use 
zone numbers on their letters—in time and man- 
power. (A much simpler job than some of the com- 
plex habit changes the telephone company has 
accomplished by good advertising and publicity.) 

All of us in advertising know that a simple 
low-cost advertising drive in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV could awaken the people—as 
taxpayers—to use zone numbers now and forever 
on. 

Similarly, sound advertising and marketing 
could certainly develop much new business for the 
Parcel Post service, and for first class mail, air mail, 
air parcel post or money orders. Why not an in- 
tense direct mail campaign to sell some of these 
services? 

In other government departments besides the 
Post Office, there are great opportunities for ad- 
vertising and marketing. The government has great 
services to offer its people which the people do not 
know about. Millions of tax dollars are poured 
through government departments into research 
which come out in the form of those little informa- 
tive booklets all the way from “How to Cane a 
Chair” to “How Not to Cane a Child.” The store- 


house of information which costs millions to gath 
is not being well distributed because it is not we 
advertised. 

During the year of 1955, various governme: 
departments had for sale and distribution 19,7 
different titles of these booklets. They were pr 
pared at great cost to help improve the healt 
diet, efficiency, and fun of the American peopl 
The government prints them, stocks them, ar 
then sits on them. You have to write in to fir 
out what they have to offer. | 

Still another area I believe to be susceptible | 
advertising is the Treasury Dept. How many bi 
lions in income taxes are never collected each ye: 
due to “evasion” is anybody’s guess. But you cé 
advertise to people’s consciences. The Advertisir 
Council has proved that over and over again. — 
few years ago they tripled free Blood Donorshi 
by awakening people’s consciences to the need. — 
series of emotional advertisements just before Apt 
15th telling taxpayers what will happen to th 
money he is about to collect might net many ext 
millions now evaded. 

Imagine a dramatic photograph of the look in 
disabled veteran’s eyes as he steps from a whe 
chair to walk erect again, thanks to the care pr 
vided by Uncle Sam. Or what the monthly pensio 
means to a Korea widow? Millions of conscience 
may no longer want “to get away with it.” 

Another tremendously interesting area for & 
ploration, suggested by my colleague John | 
Williams, is why couldn’t the government set up 
farm surplus marketing commission for the purpos 
of selecting advertising agencies? I’m sure th 
political experts would know how to do this. The 
could select agencies on a competitive basis as 
prospective client chooses an agency. Then suj 
pose wheat was awarded to McCann-Erickso; 
cotton to J. Walter Thompson, corn to Cunnins 
ham & Walsh, butter to BBDO, etc. And suppos 
each of these had an appropriation in relation 
the problem. Suppose butter were still a surpl 
and one agency should be awarded butter. 
appropriation would naturally be large. The chos 
agency would put its best brains to work on stud 
ing markets for butter here in the U.S. and abroa 
They would handle the entire job as they would 
national food advertiser. If Coca-Cola can do 
there is no reason why butter can’t. 

In short, the government should explore 
values of modern marketing to sell anything it h 
to sell. Some might be done by the Advertisi 
Council. Others, in competitive areas, need all 
skills that sales and marketing men can provide. 


Soba? Corea thar 


President, Cunningham & Walsh, 
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